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God's Only Son: The Translation of 
John 3:16 in the Revised Standard Version 
Dale Moody 


(Abridged from the article in the Journal of Biblical Literature 72, 4 (Dec. 
1953), pp. 213-219. Used by permission of the author and of the editor 
of JBL. - J. H. Greenlee.) 


Some readers of the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament 
have been surprised or shocked to find in John 3:16 the words “only 
Son” instead of ‘only begotten Son” of the King James Version. Some 
have declared that the translators of the RSV were ‘seeking to set 
aside the virgin birth of Jesus,” or that the RSV translation “is simply 
another attempt to water down a Bible doctrine which [the translators] 
do not believe—the doctrine of the deity of Christ.’ The present article, 
written by one who believes not only in the pre-existent deity of Christ, 
but also that he became incarnate by the miracle of the virgin birth, 
attempts to show that the RSV has simply corrected an error repeated 
for fifteen centuries, and that by making this correction they have 
given a translation which gives greater emphasis to the uniqueness and 
deity of Jesus Christ. 

The use of “only” instead of “‘only begotten” in John 3:16 and 
elsewhere in the RSV was prompted, not by theological interest, but 
by the plain demands of linguistic study. The Greek word is monogenés, 
from monos (‘single’) and genos (‘kind’). Thayer's Lexicon defines this 
word as “single of its kind, only,” used in the Johannine writings to 
denote “the only son of God.” Kattenbusch’s article in A Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels takes the position of J. H. Heinrich Schmidt that 
“the word gignesthai has in general usage entirely lost the early sexual 
sense of the root gen-" and that monogenés “is merely a fuller form 
of monos” (Vol. 2, p. 281). Moulton and Milligan’s The Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament supports this view, and the revised edition of 
Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon does not even mention ‘‘only 
begotten” as a possibility. The new Arndt-Gingrich Greek-English 
Lexicon takes a similar view, but refers also to some support for a stronger 
emphasis in the Johannine use of monogenés. Kittel’s Theological 
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Dictionary of the New Testament discusses at length the sources and 
significance of monogenés. Probably the most exhaustive study of the 
word is an unpublished doctoral dissertation submitted to Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary entitled Monogenés in the Johannine Literature, 
by F. M. Warden, which demonstrates that this word means “uniqueness 
of being, rather than any remarkableness of manner of coming into 
being” (p. 35 £.). A digest of the same writer's point of view is published 
in the Review and Expositor for April 1953. 

How, then, did “only begotten” get into the English Bible and 
remain so long? 

The Old Latin Codex Vercellensis, supposedly written in A.D. 365, 
which contains the four Gospels, translates monogenés in John 1:14, 18 
and 3:16, 18 as unicus (‘only’), not unigenitus (‘only begotten’). A few 
years after this manuscript was written Jerome completed his revision 
of the Latin Bible, which became the Vulgate, the official Bible of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In John 1:14, 18, 3:16, 18, Heb. 11:17, and 
1 John 4:9 Jerome changed the Old Latin unicus to unigenitus. That 


he made this change for dogmatic, not linguistic, reasons is seen in the | 


fact that he left unicus in his text in Luke 7:12, 8:42, and 9:38, where 
no theological question is involved. 

Jerome’s translation remains in the Latin Vulgate yet, and from 
the Vulgate “only begotten” was carried over into the KJV of 1611, 
the ERV of 1881, and other translations, for the passages in which 


Jerome had used unigenitus, while “only’’ was used for the passages in ' 


Luke. The principal exception to this rule is Tyndale’s New Testament 
of 1534, which almost a century prior to the publication of the KJV 
used “only” in John 3:16, 18. The Twentieth Century New Testament 
(1898) corrected Jerome's error, but the ASV of 1901 continued “only 
begotten,” as did Worrell (1904), the Improved Edition (1912), the 
Berkeley Version (1945), and Swann (1947); while Rotherham’s odd 
translation (1878) made the error complete by using “only begotten” 
in the passages in Luke as well! 

Fenton (1903) corrected the translation in John 1:14, 18 and Heb. 
11:17, but preserved “only begotten” in John 3:16, 18, and 1 John 4:9. 
Montgomery (1924) removed “only begotten” from John 1:14, Heb. 
11:17, and 1 John 4:9, but left it in John 1:18 and 3:16, 18. “Only 
begotten” is not used at all by Weymouth (1902), Moffatt (1922), 
Ballantine (1923), Goodspeed (1923), Torrey (1933), Williams (1936), 
The New Testament in Basic English (1941), and Phillips (1948-52), 
although Williams strangely states in a footnote to John 3:16 that 
monogenés means “ ‘only begotten’ in Greek’’! It may be hoped that the 
discussion over the RSV will cause enough knowledge to be spread to 
bring this error to a final end. 

Monogenés is a meaningful New Testament word, even in the pas- 
sages in Luke and Hebrews, where it does not refer to Christ. In the 
Greek Old Testament it is used to refer to Jephthah’s “only child” 
(Judges 11:34). It occurs also in Amos 8:10, Zech. 12:10, and Psalms 
22:20, 25:16, and 35:17, where it is the translation of the Hebrew yachid 
‘dear one’, ‘only’, ‘one and only’, as it likewise is in Aquila’s Greek 
translation of Gen. 22:2 and in Symmachus’ Greek translation of Gen. 
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22:12. In the Apocrypha, Tobit 3:15 reads, “I am my father’s only 
(monogenés) child; he has no other child to be his heir,” and the Wisdom 
of Solomon uses monogenés to refer to a spirit as “unique.” Hatch and 
Redpath’s Concordance to the Septuagint gives other examples which 
demonstrate that monogenés means ‘unique’ or ‘only’ in the Greek Old 
Testament. 

The meaning of monogenés is clearly illustrated by Heb. 11:17, 
which states that Abraham was ‘‘ready to offer up his only (monogenés) 
son,” although Isaac was not the only son begotten by Abraham. Yet 
even in Genesis Isaac is three times called Abraham's ‘only (yachid) 
son” (Gen. 22:2, 12, 16). The point is that Isaac was the only son of 
promise, the “only one of his kind,” although not the only one begotten 
by his father. 

Jesus, the only (monogenés) son of God, is likewise unique. He 
is declared in the New Testament to be the only revealer of God, the 
only redeemer of men, and his sacrifice is the only sacrifice for sin and 
the only way for men to receive eternal life. In this connection it is 
important to observe that the Johannine writings use the term “son” with 
reference to the relationship of Jesus to the Father, but “child” (teknon) 
for the relationship of believers to the Father. It is likewise significant 
that John uses the word “begotten” (genna6é) to designate the relationship 
between the Father and his “children,” but not the relationship between 
the Father and the Son (although many would make 1 John 5:18 an 
exception here). 

Jesus, therefore, is God's Son who is “the only one of his kind,” 
and who occupies a unique relationship with the Father; but the Father 
has many “children'’"—believers—who have been “begotten” by the new 
birth. 

This discussion may be closed with a quotation from a Christian 
writing contemporary with John’s Gospel, in which the meaning of 
monogenés is further illustrated: “There is a bird which is called the 
phoenix. This bird, the only one of its kind (monogenés), lives five 
hundred years” (1 Clement 25:2). 











Principles of Translation as Exemplified by 
Bible Translating 
Eugene A. Nida 


(The following article has been taken from a volume On Translation 
(293 pp.) published by Harvard University Press in January 1959 ($6.50). 
Dr. Reuben A. Brower, editor of the volume, has gathered together a 
series of highly instructive articles written by a number of translators 
and scholars dealing with a wide range of subjects—from Greek poetry 
to machine translation. A particularly valuable part of this book consists 
of an annotated bibliography of twenty-three pages covering all the 
principal works on this subject from 46 B.C. to A.D. 1958.) 


In terms of the length of tradition, volume of work, and variety of 
problems, Bible translating is distinctive. Beginning with the translation 


of the Hebrew Old Testament into Greek in the second and third } 


centuries B.C. and continuing down to the present time, the Scriptures 


have been translated, at least in part, into 1,136 languages, of which ' 
215 possess the entire Bible and 273 more the New Testament. This , 


means that the major part of the Christian Scriptures exist in the 
languages of at least 95 per cent of the world’s population. Moreover, 
most of this work has been accomplished in relatively recent times. 
By the time of the invention of printing, approximately 500 years ago, 


only 33 languages had anything of the Bible, and even by the beginning | 


of the nineteenth century only 71 languages possessed anything of the 
Scriptures. However, within the nineteenth century more than 400 
languages received something of the Scriptures, and during the first half 
of the twentieth century some part of the Bible was translated into 
approximately 500 more languages and dialects. At present the volume 
of translation and revision is of such magnitude that within the next 
twenty-five years as much will be published as within the entire nineteenth 
century, for more than a thousand persons are giving all or a major 
part of their time to the translation and revision of the Bible in various 
parts of the world. 

The unparalleled range of Bible translating, including as it does not 
only all the major languages of the world but hundreds of ‘‘primitive™ 
tongues, provides a wealth of data and background of experience in the 
fundamental problems of communication which constitute the basis of 
the following article. 


Practical Nature of Problems in Bible Translating 


Whereas for some people translating may be primarily a matter 
of theoretical interest, the Bible translator must face up to certain 


— 


immediate problems, For example, if he attempts to translate literally , 


the expression “he beat his breast” (speaking of the repentant Publican, 
Luke 18:13), he may discover that, as in the Chokwe language of Central 
Africa, this phrase actually means ‘‘to congratulate oneself” (the equiv- 
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alent of our “pat himself on the back”). In some instances it is necessary 
to say “to club one’s head.” 

It is assumed by many people that the repetition of a word will 
make the meaning more emphatic, but this is not always the case. For 
example, in Hiligaynon (and a number of other Philippine languages), 
the very opposite is true. Accordingly, one cannot translate literally 
“Truly, truly, I say to you,” for to say “truly, truly” in Hiligaynon would 
really mean “perhaps,” while saying “truly” once is actually the Biblical 
equivalent. : 

Quite without knowing the reasons, we usually insist that, in 
rendering in another language a sentence such as “he went to town,” 
one must use an active form of the verb meaning “to go.” However, 
in many of the Nilotic languages of the Sudan it would be much more 
acceptable to say, “the town was gone to by him.” 

In still other instances one encounters what is regarded by some 
as a completely distorted orientation of experience. For example, in 
the Bolivian Quechua language it is quite possible to speak of the future, 
even as it is in any language, but one speaks of the future as ‘‘behind 
oneself” and the past as “ahead of one.’ When pressed for an explan- 
ation of such an expression, Quechuas have insisted that because one 
can see ‘in the mind” what has happened such events must be “in front 
of one,” and that since one cannot “see” the future such events must 
be “behind one.” Such a perspective of the past and the future is every 
bit as meaningful as our own, and it can certainly not be condemned 
as distorted. It is simply different from ours. 

Accordingly, in such areas as (1) behavior as described by language 
(e.g. “beating the breast’’), (2) semantic patterns (e.g. repetition of 
constituents), (3) grammatical constructions (e.g. active vs. passive), 
or (4) idiomatic descriptions of “‘perspectives,” the Bible translator is 
faced with acute problems demanding answers. He knows full well 
that reproducing the precise corresponding word may utterly distort 
the meaning. Accordingly, he has been obliged to adjust the verbal form 
of the translation to the requirements of the communicative process. 


Underlying Principles 


Though in many instances the principles underlying Bible translating 
are only partially recognized or formulated by those engaged in such 
work, nevertheless the results of any accurate translating reveal the 
following basic principles: 


1. Language consists of a systematically organized set of oral-aural 
symbols. By oral-aural we are simply emphasizing the fact that such 
symbols not only are uttered by the vocal apparatus of the speaker but 
are also received and interpreted by the listener. The writing system 
of any language is a dependent symbolic system and only imperfectly 
reflects the ‘“‘spoken-heard” form of language. 


2. Associations between symbols and referents are essentially ar- 
bitrary. Even onomatopoetic forms bear only a “‘culturally conditioned” 
resemblance to the sounds which they are designed to imitate. For example, 
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the equivalent of our tramp-tramp is ka- ka- in Luvale, a Bantu language 
of Central Africa, and mingédongédona in Malagasy. 


3. The segmentation of experience by speech symbols is essentially 


arbitrary. The different sets of words for color in various languages | 


are perhaps the best ready evidence for such essential arbitrariness. 
For example, in a high percentage of African languages there are only 
three “color words,” corresponding to our white, black, and red, which 
nevertheless divide up the entire spectrum. In the Tarahumara language 
of Mexico, there are five basic color words, and here “blue” and “green” 
are subsumed under a single term. The comparison of related sets of 
words in any field of experience—kinship terms, body parts, or 
classification of plants—reveals the same essentially arbitrary type of 
segmentation. Since, therefore, no two languages segment experience in 
the same way, this means that there can never be a word-for-word type 
of correspondence which is fully meaningful or accurate. 


4. No two languages exhibit identical systems of organizing symbols 
into meaningful expressions. In all grammatical features, that is, order 
of words, types of dependencies, markers of such dependency relation- 
ships, and so on, each language exhibits a distinctive system. 

The basic principles of translation mean that no translation in a 
receptor language can be the exact equivalent of the model in the source 
language. That is to say, all types of translation involve (1) loss of 
information, (2) addition of information, and/or (3) skewing of infor- 
mation. To understand clearly the manner in which such “distortion” 
takes place we must examine the ethnolinguistic design of communication. 


Ethnolinguistic Design of Communication 


By adopting the simpler components of the communication process 
and relating these to the entire communicative context, we may construct 
an ethnolinguistic design of communication as shown in Figure 1. 


























S|M{R 
C 
Figure 1 


In the diagram of Figure 1 S stands for source (the speaker as source 
and encoder). M is the message as expressed in accordance with the 
particular structure (the inner square in this instance) of the language. 
The message may include anything from a single word to an entire 
utterance. R is the receptor (including decoder and receiver), and the 
outer square (designated by C) represents the cultural context as a 
whole, of which the message (as a part of the language) is itself a part 
and a model (compare similarity of shapes). 
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It is quite impossible to deal with any language as a linguistic signal 
without recognizing immediately its essential relationship to the cultural 
context as a whole. For example, in Hebrew the root “brk is used in 
the meaning of ‘‘to bless” and “to curse.” Such meanings would only 
be applicable in a culture in which words in certain socio-religious 
contexts were regarded as capable of either blessing or cursing, 
depending upon the purpose of the source. Similarly *gqds, which is 
generally used in the sense of “holy,” may also designate a temple 
prostitute, an association which would be impossible within our own 
culture, but entirely meaningful in a society which was well acquainted 
with fertility cults. 

This emphasis upon the relationship of M to C must not, however, 
constitute an excuse for unwarranted etymologizing, in which meanings 
are read into words from historically prior usages, for example, treating 
Greek ekklesia “assembly” or “church” as really meaning “called out 
ones” (a contention of some Bible interpreters) because of an earlier 
use of the compound word. 

Despite the recognition of the close connection between the M and C 
(that is, between the realities symbolized by the inner and outer squares), 
we must at the same time recognize the fact that every S (source) and 
every R (receptor) is a different individual in accordance with his back- 
ground and is hence somewhat diverse in the use and understanding 
of M (the message). If we may describe each person's encoding-decoding 
mechanism as a kind of linguistic grid based upon the totality of his 
previous language experience, we must admit that each grid is different 
in at least some slight degree. This does not make communication im- 
possible, but it removes the possibility of absolute equivalence and opens 
the way for different understanding of the same message. 

In the communicative process, however, S and R generally recognize 
these matters of difference and tend to adjust their respective grids 
so as to communicate more effectively. For example, a speaker adjusts 
himself to his audience (if he wishes to communicate with any degree 
of effectiveness) and the audience, in turn, makes allowances for the 
background of the speaker. Furthermore, each participant in the S-M-R 
process is aware of such adjustments and tends to make reciprocal 
compensation so as to comprehend more fully and correctly. 1 Com- 
munication is thus essentially a two-way process, even though one person 
might be doing all the speaking. 

One of the essential tasks of the Bible translator is to reconstruct 
the communicative process as evidenced in the written record of the 
Bible. In other words, he must engage in what is traditionally called 
exegesis, but not exposition, which is the interpretation of a passage 
in terms of its relevance to the present-day world, not to the Biblical 
culture. 

One interesting problem in exegesis which may be treated by the 
method of reconstructing the communicative process is the formal dif- 


1A person with ill-will toward an S will purposely not make such an adjustment and 
will attempt to lift words out of context or not make allowance for background. 
Similarly, and S may have a haughty disregard for R, or be more interested in leaving 
an impression of his erudition than in communicating any set of facts. 
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ferences between the phrases ‘kingdom of God" (used exclusively in 
the Gospel of Luke) and “kingdom of heaven” (used in most contexts 
in the Gospel of Matthew). Most Biblical scholars have regarded these 
two phrases as essentially equivalent, but there are some persons who 


insist that they refer to two different “‘dispensations."” The answer to | 


such a problem consists in reconstructing the facts of the communication: 
the Jewish taboo avoidance of Yahweh (and by extension other terms 
referring to deity), and the substitution of words such as “heaven,” 
“power, and ‘majesty’ for Yahweh, the Jewish background of the writer 
of the Gospel of Matthew, the evident Jewish audience to which the 
Gospel of Matthew is directed, the Greek background of Luke, the 
Greco-Roman audience to which the Gospel of Luke was directed, and 
the complete lack of any substitution device (such as “heaven” for 
God") on the part of the Greco-Roman community. These factors 
in the communication process when considered in the light of the total 
cultural context make the identification of the two phrases entirely 
justified. 


Two-Language Model of Communication 


Up to the present time we have been discussing the translator's task | 


in terms of the Biblical languages, but assuming, for the sake of greater 


simplicity of statement, that the translator was a part of the Biblical | 


culture. This, of course, is not true, for though he may be well acquainted 
with numerous aspects of this culture, he is not, nor can he ever be, 
anything like a fully participating member. Not only can the culture 
not be fully described, but it can most certainly not be reproduced— 
despite Alley Oop’s time-machine experiences. 

The fact that English (the language which we shall, for our present 
purposes, assume as the language of the translator) is the means by 
which information concerning the Biblical culture is directly of indirectly 
gathered, e.g. through commentaries, dictionaries, and learned journals, 
is described diagrammatically in Figure 2. 








S:| M,} R, 


























C, 
Figure 2 


In this diagram the squares represent the Biblical language (for the 
sake of our diagram it makes no essential difference whether we are 
speaking of Greek, Hebrew, or Aramaic) and the triangles represent 
the “equivalent” communication in English. The subscript numerals help 
to identify the different components in these parallel instances of 
communication. A translator of the New Testament into English assumes 
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the position of R;, even though he can only approximate the role of a 
New Testament receptor. At the same time this translator becomes So, 
in that he reproduces M, as Mo, so that Ry may respond in ways 
essentially similar to those in which the original R, responded. 

Where there is a time gap between C, and Cz the translator (S2) 
can only be a kind of proxy R,. However, a bilingual translator who 
participates fully in two linguistic communities may fulfill a dual role 
by being quite validly both R,; and Sp. 

Figure 2 serves also to emphasize two significant factors: (1) the 
essential differences in the form between M, and Mo, and (2) the 
relationship of M, and Ms to their respective cultural contexts. Of 
course, the actual situation is not as simple as the diagram would imply, 
for nothing so complex as a language-culture relationship can possibly 
be reduced to a few lines. However, the differences are present and 
real and can be noted in all phases of the communicative procedure. 
A few of these differences will enable one to understand more fully 
certain of the broader implications of what we are only able to hint at here. 

Though as English-speaking people we employ a language which is 
relatively closely related to Greek (certainly in comparison with the 
differences between English and Hottentot), there are numerous basic 
differences. In the meanings of words, for example, we have relatively 
few close correspondences. We use love to translate certain aspects of 
the meanings of at least four different Greek words: agapaé, philed, 
sterg6, and erad, but these words also correspond to such English 
meanings as “‘to like,” “to appreciate the value of,” “to be friendly with,” 
“to have affection for,’’ and ‘to have a passion for.’’ Even a first-year 
Greek student will give the meaning of logos as “word,” but the Liddell 
and Scott dictionary lists more than seventy different meanings—and 
these do not do full justice to the specialized Biblical usage. However, 
Greek also has two other words, epos and rhéma, which are likewise 
translated as ‘word’ in many contexts. 

The incommensurability between Greek and English is quite evident 
in the differences between tense and aspect, a problem which gives 
constant difficulty to a translator of the New Testament. This problem 
is made all the more acute by the fact that the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament employs a tense-aspect system which is quite different from 
that of the Greek, but which is often reflected in the distinctive Semitic 
coloring of many New Testament usages. 

In the matter of arrangement of words, especially in the marking 
of long series of dependent phrases and clauses, the English language 
simply does not have the structural potentialities of Greek. Accordingly, 
a stretch of speech which may be a perfectly good Greek sentence 
(consisting, for example, of verses 3-14 of Ephesians 1) can only be 
rendered intelligibly by several sentences in English. 

Whether, then, in terms of the meanings of words or idioms (“heap 
coals of fire on his head,” “bowels of mercy,” or “the reins and the 
heart”) or of the grammatical categories of arrangements of words, 
M, differs from M,. However, this is not the whole story, for most 
Bible translators are faced not with a two-language but a three-language 
communication problem. 
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Three-Language Diagram of Communication 


By means of one’s own language—which in the case of English 
bears a close cognate relationship to Greek and reflects a considerable 
historical connection with the Biblical culture, even as Western culture 
took over much from the Judaeo-Greco-Roman world—one not only 
explores the Biblical languages but in larger measure tends to mediate 
these data in communicating into another language. Accordingly, we 
may diagram this process (Figure 3). 








S,| M,} R, 


























C; 


Figure 3 


Of course, there are a number of translators who translate ‘ directly 
frem the original languages,’ but even then a high percentage of their 
responses to the forms of the original languages tend to be colored by 
the medium of study and analysis, namely, their own mother tongue. 
Their task, however, is to communicate the M, in terms of M3, with 
the least possible skewing as the result of My. The problem is made 
more difficult in most instances by virtue of the fact that most languages 
do not have any historical connection with the Biblical languages, either 
by being members of the same language family or because of historical 
and cultural associations. However, there is one interesting fact, namely, 
that the so-called Biblical culture exhibits far more similarities with more 
other cultures than perhaps any other one culture in the history of 
civilization. This is not strange, if one takes into consideration the 
strategic location of this culture in the Middle East, at the ‘‘crossroads 
of the world” and at a point from which radiated so many cultural 
influences. This fact makes the Bible so much more “translatable” in 
the many diverse cultures of the world than most books coming out 
of our own contemporary Western culture. This essential similarity 
to the cultures of so many peoples helps to explain something of the 
Bible’s wide appeal. 


Definition of Translating 


A definition of translating will inevitably depend in very large 
measure upon the purpose to be accomplished by the translation in 
question. However, since in Bible translating the purpose is not to 
communicate certain esoteric information about a different culture, 
but to so communicate that R3 may be able to respond to M3 in ways 
substantially similar to those in which R, responded to M,, a definition 
of translating which is in accord with the best traditions of Biblical 
scholarship could be stated as follows: “Translating consists in producing 
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in the receptor language the closest natural equivalent to the message 
of the source language, first in meaning and secondly in style.” 

This type of definition recognizes the lack of any absolute corre- 
spondence, but it does point up the importance of finding the closest 
equivalence. By “natural” we mean that the equivalent forms should 
not be “foreign” either in form (except, of course, for such inevitable 
matters as proper names) or meaning. That is to say, a good translation 
should not reveal its nonnative source. 

It is recognized that equivalence in both meaning and style cannot 
always be retained—in the acrostic poems of the Old Testament, to 
cite an extreme example. When, therefore, one must be abandoned for 
the sake of the other, the meaning must have priority over the stylistic 
forms. 


Differences of Formal Structure 


In comparing the form of the Biblical message (M,) with the cor- 
responding form that must be employed in any other language (Mx), 
we are immediately impressed with the marked formal differences. We 
cannot, however, consider all these contrasts. Nevertheless, a brief 
statement of such problems as diversities in (a) word classes, (b) gram- 
matical categories, and (c) arrangements of words can be illustrative 
of the basic principles involved in determining what is the “closest 
natural equivalence” in any given situation. 


Word Classes 


There is a great deal of difference between languages in respect 
to the word classes that are used to express certain ideas, for so often 
what is a noun in Greek must be rendered as a verb in other languages, 
and what is a pronoun in Greek of Hebrew frequently must become 
a noun in another language. Furthermore, adjectives in Greek or Hebrew 
are often verb-like words in other languages. Nevertheless, behind this 
apparent wide discrepancy in the word classes of various languages 
there are some astonishing similarities. In the first place, most languages 
described to date have been found to have “object words” (usually 
treated as noun-like words), “event words” (generally designated as 
verb-like), and at least sc :e other classes, often pronouns, adjectives, 
and/or relational particles. What is therefore more significant than the 
apparent differences between Greek and other languages (such dif- 
ferences are much more evident in New Testament translating than 
in the Old Testament) is a fundamental agreement between languages 
as to classes commonly called nouns and verbs. 

What we designate as noun-like words and verb-like words are 
predominantly those which are (1) “object words” with more or less 
fixed figures or forms, tree, stick, hill, river, grass, rope, stone, sun, moon, 
star, canoe, dog, cat, head, foot, and (2) “event words,” run, walk, 
jump, swim, see, hear, fight, hit, talk, make, and fly. It is possible that 
Gestalt psychology can provide certain important clues as to the reasons 
for this basic dichotomy in languages, though it is recognized that in 
many languages there is considerable overlapping of classes and shifting 
of terms from one class to another. The well-defined figure, as compared 
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with the ground (to use Gestalt terminology), could provide us with 
the core of noun-like words (the so-called “object words”). The less 
well-defined figures representing movement, becoming, passing, or 
“eventing” would then be represented by the “event words,” namely, 
the verbs. Certain characteristics held in common by various “object 
words, for example, red, yellow, true, good, kind, one, and two, would 
provide the abstracts generally designated as adjectives and those 
designating common features of events, fast, suddenly, slowly, once, and 
twice, for instance, would correspond to adverbs, though in this there 
is also considerable overlapping and shifting of class membership. In 
addition to the word classes designating objects, events, and abstractions, 
there are the relationals, which describe relations between objects or 
between events. If such words are used primarily as relationals between 
objects, we call them preposition-like words, and if they indicate relations 
between events, they are generally classed as conjunctions, but here again 
there is a great deal of overlapping and shifting from one class to another. 

The preceding paragraph must not be interpreted as a defense of 
the Indo-European word class structure, nor of the fatal error of de- 
scriptive methodology in defining a noun as ‘the name of a person, place, 
or thing.” Furthermore, we are not suggesting that these semantically 
important classes represent any inevitable direction of development for 
any language. In the Mayan languages, for example, the equivalents 
of English adjectives are for the most part a formal subclass of verbs, 
and the prepositions and conjunctions are predominantly noun-like words, 
though of a very restricted class. In Tarahumara certain object words 
(as judged in terms of their present semantic values) are certainly derived 
from event words, for example, paciki ‘an ear of corn’ (from paci 
“to grow ears of corn’) and remeke ‘tortillas’ (from reme ‘to make 
tortillas’). Nevertheless, despite such divergencies there is in most 
languages a sizable core of words which reflect distinctions explicable in 
terms of Gestalt psychology. Moreover, whether as major or minor 
classes, languages do tend to have four principal groups: object words 
(roughly equivalent to nouns), event words (roughly equivalent to verbs), 
abstracts (modifiers of object and event words), and relationals (roughly 
equivalent to prepositions and conjunctions in the Indo-European 
languages). 

For the Bible translator the most serious problem relating to word 
classes is created by the fact that in Greek, and for that matter in most 
Indo-European languages, there is a marked tendency to use event 
words without reference to the objects or persons that may participate 
in such events. For example, in Mark 1:4 there is the clause “John 
preached the baptism of repentance unto the forgiveness of sins.” All 
the nouns except John are essentially event words, but the participants 
in the events are not made explicit, and the relationships between the 
events are very ambiguously indicated. When, as in many languages, 
this type of expression must be translated not by a series of nouns but 
by verbs, the problem is difficult; for not only must the participants be 
explicity indicated (as required by verb constructions in question), but 
the relationships between the events must be more explicitly stated. This 
means that such an expression in many languages must be rendered 
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as “John preached that the people should repent and be baptized so 
that God would forgive the evil which they had done.” 

Similarly, it is quite impossible to say in many languages, ““God 
is love."" The word indicating “love” is essentially an event word, and 
it cannot be combined as a kind of predicate complement to a subject 
by means of a copulative verb. In other words, ‘love’ cannot exist apart 
from participants. One cannot say, therefore, ‘‘God is love’ but simply 
that “God loves.” This is, of course, essentially what the Biblical passage 
means, not that God is to be equated with love, for the expression “God 
is love” can not be inverted into “Love is God.” 


Grammatical Categories 


When a language possesses certain categories which are not in 
Greek or Hebrew, the question arises as to whether the translation 
should conform to the categories of the receptor language. If such 
categories are obligatory there is really no alternative, unless one wishes 
to produce a translation which is grammatically incorrect. However, 
the problem is not quite so simple, for there are two types of factors: 
(1) the nonexistent, ambiguous, obscure, implicit, or explicit nature of 
the information in the source language, and (2) the obligatory or optional 
character of the category in the receptor language. 

The following outline indicates those types of situations in the 
source and receptor languages which give rise to the most common 
problems of equivalence: 


A. Instances in which M, lacks information which is obligatory in 
Mx. For example, in Matthew 4:13 there is no information available 
from the New Testament record as to whether Jesus had ever visited 
Capernaum prior to his trip recorded at this point. When, as in the 
Villa Alta dialect of Zapotec, spoken in southern Mexico, it is obligatory 
to distinguish between actions which occur for the first time with partic- 
ular participants and those which are repetitious, one must make a 
decision, despite the lack of data in the source language. Since there 
is a greater likelihood that Jesus would have visited nearby Capernaum 
than that he would not have done so, the translation into Villa Alta 
Zapotec reflects this probability, and there is accordingly a distinct 
increase in “information” in the translation. When, however, such 
information is purely optional in a receptor language, it is of course 
not introduced. 


B. Instances in which information which is obligatory in Myx is 
obscure in M,. The status of Jesus as a rabbi was well recognized 
by his friends and followers but was openly challenged by others. 
If, accordingly, we must apply to the Gospel accounts the categories 
of an honorific system (such as are common in the languages of South- 
east Asia), we cannot always be sure precisely what would be the 
relative social position of Jesus and those who would speak to and 
of him. Though considerable information is given, there is also real 
obscurity at many points. If, however, the receptor language requires 
honorific indicators, they must be added (with at least a partial increase 
in information). 
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C. Instances in which information which is obligatory in Mx is 
ambiguous in M,;. Though ambiguities also involve a degree of obscurity, 
they are different from simple obscurities in that either alternative seems 
to have almost equal validity. For example, in John 4:12 the Samaritan 
woman speaks to Jesus of “our father Jacob, who gave us the well.” 
If we apply to this statement the inclusive-exclusive first person plural 
dichotomy, which occurs in many languages, we can argue almost equally 
well for the inclusive form (assuming that the woman would be willing 
to admit that the Jews were also descended from Jacob) or the exclusive 
form (reflecting something more of the traditional hostility between the 
Samaritans and the Jews and the evident contrast mentioned in verse 20 
of the same chapter). When the inclusive-exclusive distinction is 
obligatory in the receptor language, the translator must make a decision, 
and regardless of the results there will be at least a partial increase 
in information. When, however, the receptor language allows such 
information to be optional, then the translator should retain the ambiguity 
of the original. 


D. Instances in which information which must be made explicit 
in Mx is only implicit in M,. When information is implicit in the source 
language context, but must be made explicit in the receptor language, 
there is actually no gain in information carried by the message. It is 
merely carried in a different way—explicitly rather than implicitly. For 
example, in John 4:20, when the Samaritan woman is reported as saying, 
“Our fathers worshiped on this mountain; and you say that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship,” there is no possible doubt 
as to the exclusive use of “our.” However, this fact is implicitly, not 
explicitly so. In many instances, however, what is quite implicitly under- 
stood in one language is not so understood in another, especially in 
those instances where the cultural context is very different. For example, 
a literal translation (one which translates only the strictly explicit 
features) of Hebrews 7:3, ‘He is without father or mother or genealogy, 
and has neither beginning of days nor end of life...” is likely to be 
understood in many languages as implying that Melchizedek was a 
theophany, rather than simply a person for whom there is no record 
of human descent. Accordingly, to avoid serious misunderstanding it 
is often necessary to make explicit in the receptor language (even on 
an optional and nonobligatory basis) what is only implicit in the source 
language. 


E. Instances in which information which is explicit in M, must be 
differently treated in Mx. Explicit information in the source language 
should be communicated in the receptor language. There are, however, 
two exceptions to this general rule. In the first place, the receptor 
language may not have a corresponding method of indicating such 
information. For example, in the Greek verb system there are numerous 
subtle distinctions of aspect which cannot be translated into English 
without very heavy circumlocutions, which in the end tend to make 
the aspectual distinctions far more explicit than they were in the source 
language. Such translations involve a partial increase in information 
by virtue of their emphasis. In the second place, when the indication 
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of such information is optional in the receptor language, the frequency 
of occurrence of information of this type may be quite different from 
what it is in the source language. For example, in Greek and Hebrew 
number and tense are indicated repeatedly, while in many languages 
number and tense may be indicated once within a context, but left implicit 
throughout the rest of the passage in question. It is necessary that a 
translation indicate such optional factors with a frequency which is 
comparable with what would normally occur, or the translation becomes 
unnatural, since the patterns of “redundancy” have been altered. 

This outline of criteria for the addition or omission of information 
is applicable not only to the immediate problem of grammatical categories, 
but to any and all types of mensurability between the source and receptor 
languages. 

Arrangements of Words 

The same principles elaborated in the preceding section with regard 
to corresponding categories also apply to matters of arrangements of 
words, whether of order of words or of the number and types of 
dependencies. Of the numerous problems involved in grammatical 
arrangements of words, we can only touch briefly upon hypotactic and 
paratactic constructions. A language with a heavy hypotactic structure 
(e.g. Greek) simply makes explicit a number of relationships which 
are left implicit in a language which employs a paratactic type of 
structure (e.g. Hebrew). Unfortunately, there is a tendency to think that 
the hypotactic structure is fundamentally superior and that accordingly 
in translating into a language which has an essentially paratactic 
structure one should introduce (for example by overworking potential 
hypotactic patterns and by creating new grammatical forms or arrange- 
ments) the same number and types of hypotactic constructions as one 
finds in Greek, Such a procedure is quite unwarranted, for one should 
permit to be left implicit in the receptor language what is explicit in 
the source language if the receptor language in question would normally 
employ an implicit type of structure. The breaking up of long, involved 
sentences and the omission of corresponding conjunctions (provided 
such processes are carried out in conformity with the requirements of 
the receptor language) do not actually result in any loss of information. 
It simply means that the information is carried implicitly, rather than 
explicitly. 

Hierarchy of Semantic Constituents 

Despite our recognition of the fact that there are no complete 
synonyms, that is to say, words which may substitute for each other 
in all possible positions of occurrence, nevertheless, we do recognize 
that some words are substantially identical with others in the sense 
that they may be substituted for each other without any appreciable 
loss or change in meaning within a particular discourse. This is, of 
course, the experience of everyone who attempts to write without dull 
repetition of the same words. Not infrequently we need to mention 
the same referent, but stylistic considerations make it necessary for us 
to employ some other term which will serve the purpose. A brief 
examination of this process soon reveals that some words substitute 
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for many words (words such as thing, matter, object, feature, apparatus, 
this, he, they, go, come, and move have a wide range of substitution), 
while other words may substitute for very few words (raccoon, elephant, 
thimble, equator, seismograph, crawl, kiss, and assassinate). If we group 
such words into related series and classify them on the basis of their 
range of substitution, we soon discover a series of hierarchies, ranging 
from the most concrete, “‘low-level’’ vocabulary at the base (with words 
having the greatest specificity), and the most generic, “high-level” 
vocabulary at the top (with words possessing the greatest degree of 
generality). 

For the translator this factor of hierarchical series of concrete-generic 
vocabulary poses special problems, for though languages exhibit consider- 
able agreement as to the segmentation of experience exhibited by the 
concrete vocabulary (for such segmentation is dependent largely upon 
“figure-ground” contrasts which are more or less well outlined, in 
terms of Gestalt psychology), the generic vocabulary, which is dependent 
upon the recognition of common features, is much more subject to dif- 
ferences of interpretation. Accordingly, it is much easier for the Bible 
translator to translate the Book of Revelation, which is filled with symbols, 
of which the meaning is obscure though the language is specific and 
concrete, than the Gospel of John, of which the meaning is more evident 
but the language of a higher hierarchical level. 

What makes such high-level generic vocabulary difficult to translate 
is not the fact that receptor languages lack such vocabulary, but that 
the generic vocabulary which does exist does not parallel the generic 
vocabulary of the Bible. 

Unfortunately, there are two erroneous (and at the same time 
contradictory) impressions about so-called primitive languages. One 
often hears, on the one hand, that a language exhibits a primitive 
character since the language does not have any generic vocabulary, but 
only specific terms. On the other hand, people not infrequently lament 
the fact that a “‘primitive’’ language is inadequate as a means of com- 
munication because the words in question cover too wide an area of 
meaning, as for example in Anuak, a language of the Sudan, in which 
the same word may designate anything made of metal, from a needle 
to an airplane. The actual situation that one finds in languages is not 
the real absence of generic vocabulary, but its occurrence on different 
levels, and with difficult subpatterns of substitution. For example, in 
Bulu, spoken in the Cameroun, there are at least twenty-five terms for 
different kinds of baskets but no specific generic term which includes 
just baskets and nothing else. 2 However, one can refer to such objects 
by words which would have a higher-level value than our word basket, 
namely, the Bulu equivalent of “thing,” “object,” or “it.” On the other 
hand, there are not only many different specific words for fruits, but a 
generic term of fruits as a whole, on a level which more or less corre- 
sponds with our term. In Kaka, a related language in the eastern part 
of the Cameroun, there are two generic terms for fruits, one which 


2 The following data on Bulu and Kaka were supplied in private correspondence by 
William D. Reyburn. 
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includes bananas and pineappels, and another which includes all other 
kinds of fruits (in terms of our meaning of fruit), plus testicles, glands, 
hearts, kindneys, eyeballs, soccer balls, pills, and the seed of any fruit 
or plant. 

Analytical studies of semantic problems in so-called primitive lan- 
guages reveal that the general proportion of specific to generic vocabulary 
is not appreciably different from what it is in the language of so-called 
civilized societies. The reason for the false impressions about specific 
and generic vocabulary is that people have wrongly expected generic 
vocabulary in various languages to exhibit the same degree of corre- 
spondence which they have observed in the study of specific vocabulary. 
Such is simply not the case, nor should one expect this to be so, since 
specific objects provide a much surer observable base of segmentation 
than the classification of objects, events, abstracts, and relations, on the 
basis of shared or unshared features. In other words, the more one 
depends upon the factors of human “judgment” rather than responses 
to more or less immediate perception, the greater will be the tendency 
to diversity. 


Area of Meaning and Amount of Information * 


The wider the area of meaning of a word (in terms of the wider 
segment of experience covered by a term) the greater is the likelihood 
of its statistical frequency of occurrence. This greater statistical frequency 
means that it tends to have a higher predictability of occurrence and 
hence greater redundancy. The greater the redundancy the less the 
information that is actually carried by the unit in question. This means 
that a translation made up primarily of words with wide areas of meaning 
does not carry the load of information which is often presumed. 

There is, of course, another factor, namely, the transitional prob- 
abilities. If, for example, words with wide areas of meaning and hence 
greater frequency of occurrence in the language occur in unusual 
combinations and hence have low transitional probabilities in the par- 
ticular context in question, the signal consisting of these words may still 
carry considerable information. Nevertheless, a translation made into 
any artificially restricted vocabulary will inevitably be one which carries 
less information than the original, unless extensive circumlocutions are 
employed and the meaning is thus “padded out.” 

There is a tendency for translators to overwork “good terms.” 
They find certain expressions which may be used in a wide range of 
situations and hence employ them as frequently as possible. The result 
is often a marked rise of frequency, in contrast with normal usage, and 
the resultant loss in information, because of their predictability within 
the Biblical context. In an analogous manner translators often feel 
compelled to translate everything in the source language, to the point 
of employing corresponding expressions in the receptor language with 
an unnatural frequency. For example, in Greek almost all sentences 
begin with a connective, and the result is that the connectives have 


3“Information” is here used in the specialized sense in which it is employed in 
Information Theory. 
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relatively less meaning than the corresponding connectives in English, 
which occur with much less frequency. If one translates all the Greek 
connectives, the result is actually overtranslating, for the Greek words 
(with proportionately less meaning) are translated by corresponding 
English connectives (with proportionately more meaning). At the same 
time, while the occurrence of connectives with almost every sentence 
is a mark of good style in Greek, this is certainly not the case in English. 
This problem becomes even more acute in a language which is 
predominantly paratactic in structure. 


Endocentric and Exocentric Structures 


In the same way that there are endocentric and exocentric con- 
structions on a formal level, there are corresponding structures on a 
semantic level. For example, it is quite impossible to determine the 
meaning of “to heap coals of fire on one’s head” by knowing the 
semantic distributions (types of discourse in which such words may 
be used) of all the component parts. The meaning of this idiom can 
be determined only by knowing the distribution of the unit as a whole. 
Accordingly, we regard it as a semantically exocentric expression. Since, 
however, the majority of expressions in any language are semantically 
endocentric, not exocentric, those who interpret the source language 
idioms as rendered in a receptor language are more likely than not to 
understand the expressions as endocentric rather than as exocentric 
(unless there are some special markers which provide the clues). That 
is the reason why, for example, in some of the languages of Congo this 
expression “heap coals of fire on one’s head” was regarded as an 
excellent new means of torturing people to death, not a means of making 
them ashamed by being so good to them. 

The problem of endocentric interpretation of exocentric expressions 
can, however, be overcome in part by certain markers. For example, 
many of the metaphors of the Scriptures—'‘] am the bread of life,” 
“I am the door,” “a camel through a needle’s eye’—can be properly 
understood if they are made into similes—‘] am like the bread which 
gives life,” or “I am like a door.” By the introduction of the equivalent 
of ‘‘like’’ the receptor is alerted to the fact that this is a kind of exocentric 
expression involving a “nonnormal” extension of meaning. 

Similarly the context may serve as a guide to interpretation. For 
example, idioms occurring in a poetical context will be more readily 
understood in their proper exocentric values, since the total context 
provides the clue to their correct interpretation. 


Relationship of Linguistic Form to Semantic Function 


In attempting to discover the closest natural equivalent, whether of 
meaning or style, one is always faced with the difficulty of finding 
corresponding forms with analogous semantic functions. On the level 
of the meaning of words in terms of their referents and their function 
in the cultural context (space does not permit us to deal with the parallel 
problems of corresponding styles), one is faced with the following 
types of situations: 


1. The nonexistence of a term (and its corresponding referent) in 
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the receptor language, but with an equivalent function being performed 
by another referent. For example, in some languages there is no word 
for “snow,” for such a phenomenon is outside the realm of the people's 
experience. However, the widely used equivalent of the phrase “white 
as snow’ is ‘white as egret feathers.” Accordingly, in a translation this 
different referent with the corresponding function may be introduced. On 
the other hand, if ‘‘white as egret feathers” is not a regular expression for 
the meaning of very white, then the introduction of “egret feathers” 
is not an equivalent of “snow,” and it would be more accurate to 
translate simply as “very, very white.’ The equivalence of the two 
expressions “white as snow’ and “white as egret feathers” is not 
primarily a matter of the whiteness of the respective referents, but the 
recognition of this fact in the traditional use of referents in both the 
source and the receptor languages, respectively. 


2. The existence of the referent in the receptor language, but with 
a different function from what it has in the source language. This 
means, for example, that “heart’’ in Greek must often be rendered by 
“liver,”” as in the Kabba-Laka language of French Equatorial Africa, 
by “abdomen,” as in Conob, a Mayan language of Guatemala, and by 
“throat,” as in some contexts in Marshallese, a language of the South 
Pacific. In languages in which “gall” stands for wisdom and a “hard 
heart” is a symbol of courage, the Bible translator is obliged to make 
certain adaptations or cause serious misunderstanding. 

In some circumstances, however, the referent in the source language 
is such an integral part of the entire communication that it must be 
retained and the distinctive functions explained in footnotes. This is 
true, for example, of such Biblical terms as “sheep,” “‘sacrifices,” and 
“temple.” 


3. The nonexistence of the referent in the receptor language and 
no other referent with a parallel function. In such circumstances the 
translator is obliged to borrow foreign words (with or without classifiers) 
or employ descriptive phrases. For example, he may borrow the names 
of precious stones, amethyst, ruby, pearl, or the names of classes of 
people, Pharisees and Sadducees. If he adds a classifier, with resultant 
expressions such as “valuable stone called amethyst” and “‘sect called 
Sadducees,”” he can do a good deal to compensate for the lack of corre- 
spondence between the receptor and the source language. By employing 
descriptive phrases, he may, for example, translate “phylacteries’’ as 
“little leather bundles having holy words written inside” (as has been 
done in the Navajo translation). 

Within the brief scope of this essay it has been impossible to give 
adequate consideration to a number of significant matters: (1) stylistic 
parallels, a study for which certain special methods and techniques are 
required, (2) the influence of a translation of the Bible upon the meanings 
of words (that is, the important factor of the “Christianization of 
vocabulary,” with a clear recognition of the limitations of such a 
process), and (3) the precise manner in which new developments in 
information theory, and in the broader field of cybernetics, are integrally 
related to Bible translating; though anyone in these fields of study will 
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appreciate the degree to which the above analysis is dependent upon 
these relatively new disciplines. 

In summary, however, it is essential that we point out that in Bible 
translating, as in almost all fields of translating, the most frequent mis- 
takes result from a failure to make adequate syntactic adjustments in 
the transference of a message from one language to another. Quite 
satisfactory equivalents for all the words and even the idioms may have 
been found, but a person's oversight or inability to rearrange the semantic 
units in accordance with the different syntactic structure immediately 
stamps a translation as being “‘foreign’’ and unnatural. These most 
numerous errors are not, however, the most serious, for though they 
may be wearisome and frustrating, they do not usually result in the 
serious misunderstanding which arises because of a lack of cultural 
adjustments. 

When there are inadequate equivalents in the formal patterning 
of sentences (i.e. mistakes in syntax), we generally recognize such faults 
at once and either excuse them, or at least are able to discount them 
in trying to ascertain the meaning. Mistakes in cultural equivalence, 
however, do not carry with them such obvious clues, and hence the 
lack of agreement is not understood nor the source of the error detectable 
from the text itself. 

Though it is fully recognized that absolute communication is quite 
impossible, nevertheless, very close approximations to the standard of 
natural equivalence may be obtained, but only if the translations reflect 
a high degree of sensitivity to different syntactic structures and result 
from clear insights into cultural diversities. 


“God is an egg’ 


A missionary in Mexico was trying to get across to an Indian 
convert, whose task was to lead the Sunday service next day, some- 
thing about the concept of the Trinity. She used a time-worn illustration 
about how an egg consists of three parts, yolk, white, and shell, yet 
is just one egg. Sure enough, the Indian preacher got the point. Next 
morning he began his message by saying, “My dear brethren, God 
is an egg...” 

Unfortunately (or maybe fortunately) the story stops there. The 
missionary saved the day by interrupting and helping him get things 
straight, so we shall never know just what concept of the Trinity was 
about to be communicated that day! 
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Weights, Money, Measures and Time 
Robert G. Bratcher 


(By request Dr. Bratcher has prepared a detailed analysis of some of 
the principal difficulties encountered by anyone attempting to deal with 
the confusing problem of translating Biblical measurements. Not only 
were there different types of measurements used during different Biblical 
periods, but the evidence is by no means conclusive on many important 
issues. In the following brief treatment, however, an attempt has been 
made to state the problems succinctly and to provide a bibliography, 
which will help translators to find further data. Following the bibliography 
is a simplified listing of the more important weights and measures, to be 
used as the basis for constructing a simple Table of Weights and Measures 
for possible publication in the appendix to some editions of the Bible. Ed.) 


I. WEIGHTS 


Old Testament 


The Babylonian system of weights was used in Palestine in Old 
Testament times. There is some uncertainty concerning the exact equiv- 
alents of the weight units employed in the Old Testament inasmuch 
as two standards were used, the light and the heavy, the latter double 
the weight of the former. Besides the common norm there was also the 
royal norm, higher than the common, used for purposes of taxation (‘by 
the king’s weight” in 2 Sam. 14:26 seems to refer to this royal norm). 

It is generally agreed that in post-exilic times the Babylonian standard 
was discarded in favor of the Phoenician standard. 

The following weight units are employed in the Old Testament: 
(1) gerah (Ex. 30:13, Lv. 27:25, Num. 3:47, 18:16, Ezk. 45:12), 1/20 
of a shekel; (2) bega’ (Gen. 24:22, Ex. 38:26), 1/2 of a shekel; (3) 
shekel, the standard unit; (4) mina (Heb. maneh: 1 Kg. 10:17, Ezr. 
2:69, Neh. 7:71-72, Ezk. 45:12), either 50 or 60 shekels; (5) talent 
(Heb. kikkar), equivalent to 60 minas. 

The following table of equivalents is calculated in terms of the weight 
of the Babylonian heavy gold shekel. ! 


Grains Grams Ounces (avoirdupois) 
Shekel: 252.6 16.37 0.577 
Mina (50 shekels): 12,630 818.5 28.8 = 1.8 lbs. 
Mina (60 shekels): 15,156 982.2 34.62 = 2.16 lbs. 
Talent 2 757,800 c. 49 kgrs. 108.2 Ibs. 
or 909,360 c. 59 kgrs. 129.9 Ibs. 


1 This table represents the opinion of the majority of sources consulted (see bibliography 
below). The Jerusalem Bible has the shekel weighing 11.4 grams, the mina 571 grams 
and the talent 34.272 kgrs.; Barrois evaluates the shekel at 176.29 grains or 11.424 grams. 


2Cf. BDB (s.v. kikkar): “The weight of the talent was 58.994 kilogr. (= 129.97 lbs.) 
acc. to older (Bab.) standard, later 49.11 kg. (= 108.29 lbs.) and less.” 
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2 Samuel 14:26: ‘’... (Absalom) weighed the hair of his head, two 
hundred shekels by the king's weight.” Kennedy and other scholars take 
the shekel here to be the light Persian unit of 130 grains: total weight 
of the hair would be 26,000 grains = 1.7 kgr. = 35/7 lbs. 

Ezekiel 45:12: The Hebrew text reads, “. . . twenty shekels, twenty-five 
shekels, fifteen shekels shall be your mina.” The meaning, presumably, 
is that the mina is 60 shekels, and thus the passage is translated by the 
majority of versions. The RSV, however, follows the LXX: ‘‘five shekels 
shall be five shekels, and ten shekels shall be ten shekels, and your mina 
shall be fifty shekels.”” BDB (s.v. maneh) seem to support the RSV in 
stating that in Ezekiel’s time the mina was worth 50 shekels, i.e. 818.6 
grams (cf. also G. A. Cooke, I.C.C., in loc.). 

The Phoenician heavy shekel weighed 224.5 grains (14.55 grams, 
or 0.512 oz.). 


New Testament 


Two weight units are referred to in the New Testament: 

Pound (Gk. litra: Jn. 12:3, 19:39): the litra was the equivalent of 
the Roman libra, which weighed 5050 grains (327.45 grams, or 11.5 oz.). 
The “one hundred pounds” in Jn. 19:36 would be approximately 72 lbs. 
or 32% kgrs. 

Weight of a talent (Gk. talantiaios: Rev. 16:21): Arndt & Gingrich 
define this weight as equal to 125 Roman librae, i.e. nearly 90 Ibs. or 
41 kilograms. Charles (/.C.C., in loc.) estimates the weight between 108 
and 130 Ibs. 


Il. MONEY 
Old Testament 


The basic unit was the shekel, by which is meant a silver shekel. 
This is shown by the fact that often in the Old Testament the word 
‘silver’ (keseph) alone is used, where the shekel is meant. Kennedy 
makes the following estimate concerning the ratio of gold to silver: 
“a given weight of gold was always equivalent to ten times the same 
weight of silver (1 gold shekel = 10 silver shekels).” 


The following scale is given by Kennedy: 


Shekel: 
Gold: 252.6 grains = .526 oz. troy 3 
Silver: 224.5 gr. = .4677 oz. troy. 


Mina: 


Gold: 12,630 grains = 26.312 oz. troy 
Silver: 11,225 gr. = 23.385 oz. troy. 


Talent: 
Gold: 758,000 grains = 1,579.166 oz. troy (= 131.6 lbs. troy) 
Silver: 673,500 gr. = 1,403.1 oz. troy (= 117 Ibs. troy). 


3 One ounce troy weighs 480 grains (as compared to 437.5 grains for one ounce 
avoirdupois); one pound troy contains 12 oz. troy (as compared to 16 oz. avoirdupois 
for one pound avoirdupois). One grain = 0.065 grams; one oz. troy = 31.1035 grams. 
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The qesitah (Gen. 33:19, Josh. 24:32, Job 42:11) was a piece of 
“value unknown” (BDB, Koehler); RSV translates “piece of money”. 

The first coined money to be used in Palestine was the daric (Heb. 
darkmon: Ezr. 2:69, Neh. 7:70, 71, 72; adarkmon: 1 Chr. 29:7, Ezr. 
8:27). This coin was introduced in the Persian period, probably from 
the time of Darius Hystapis (B. C. 522-485). It was a gold coin of 
130 grains (8.41 grams). The silver shekel (Neh. 5:15) was worth one- 
twentieth the daric. 

In the books of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers references are made 
to “the shekel of the sanctuary”. It seems generally agreed that the 
payment of the Temple tax was made in terms of the Phoenician heavy 
standard, a silver shekel of 224 grains. Kennedy comments: “It was 
‘sacred,’ not only as having been associated with the payment of the 
priestly dues from time immemorial, but also as being the specifically 
Hebrew shekel.” 

The problem of computing the actual worth of the various monetary 
units in terms of their purchasing power in present times is practically 
impossible to solve satisfactorily. As Kennedy says: “Of course the 
purchasing power of both [silver and gold shekels] in Bible times, 
which is the real test of the value of money, was many times greater 
than their equivalents in sterling money at the present day.” 

The following table lists the value of the silver and gold contents 
of the various monetary units (at 64.6464 cents per ounce troy for silver, 
and $35.00 per ounce troy for gold, as established by the World Economic 
and Monetary Conference in 1933). What this means in terms of the 
purchasing power of the money is, of course, impossible to establish. 


Silver Gold 
Shekel: 30 cents — 2s. 2d. $18.41 — £6.11.6 
Mina: $15.10 — £5.7.11 $920.92 — £328.18.0 
Talent: $906.39 — £323.14.2 $55,270.81 — £19,739.11.6 
Daric: $5.50 — £1.18.5 


New Testament 


The basic unit in the New Testament was the Roman denarius (Mt. 
18:28, 20:2, 9, 10, 13, 22:19, Mk. 6:37, 12:15, 14:5, Lk. 7:41, 10:35, 
20:24, Jn. 6:7, 12:5, Re. 6:6), a silver coin of 60 grains (= .125 oz. 
troy). The denarius was the day's wage of a rural worker (cf. Mt. 20:2). 
The RSV (footnote to Mt. 18:28 et passim) estimates its value at 20 cents; 
the silver content of the coin would be worth 8 cents (7d.) today. As 
in the case of the Old Testament monetary units, it is impossible to state 
accurately what these figures mean in terms of purchasing power today. 


Three copper coins are mentioned in the New Testament: 


Assarion (diminutive form of the Latin as) (Mt. 10:29, Lk. 12:6): 
worth 1/16 of a denarius (so Arndt & Gingrich; Kennedy places it at 
1/24 denarius). 
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Kodrantés (Latin quadrans) (Mt. 5:26, Mk. 12:42): 1/4 assarion or 
1/64 denarius. Arndt & Gingrich estimate its value at 1/4 cent. 

Lepton (Mk. 12:42, Lk. 12:59, 21:2): 1/2 kodrantés (cf. Mk. 12:42) 
or 1/128 denarius. Probably the lepton in the Gospels is the equivalent 
of the perutah, proverbially the smallest Jewish coin. 


The Greek silver drachma (Lk. 15:8, 9) was practically equivalent 
to the Roman denarius. The didrachma (Mt. 17:24) was the equivalent 
of the Temple tax, 1/2 shekel; the stater (Mt. 17:27) was worth two 
didrachmas, and was the equivalent of 1 shekel, the payment of the 
Temple tax for two persons. 

The word argurion ‘silver’ is used in the general sense of “money.” 
In Ac. 19:19 commentators assume that the fifty thousand arguria were 
denarii-drachmas. As Lake and Cadbury point out it is patently impossible 
to assess the actual worth, in terms of present-day currency, of this 
amount of money. The “thirty pieces of silver’ (Mt. 26:15, 27:3, 5, 6, 9) 
which Judas was paid are taken to be shekels, i.e. staters (cf. in Mt. 
26:15 the reading of Codex Beza and some Old Latin manuscripts, 
statéras). The thirty arguria would thus be the equivalent of 120 denarii. 
Commentators differ on the actual value to be assigned this amount, 
and point out the obvious relation between the Gospel narrative and 
Zechariah 11:12-13. 

The mina (Gk. mna: Lk. 19:13, 16, 18, 20, 24, 25) was worth 100 
denarii, or 1/60 of a talent. The RSV footnote to Lk. 19:13 places its 
value at $20.00; Barrois gives $16.00; Kennedy estimated £4 (at a time 
when £4 sterling was worth $16.80). 

The talent (Gk. talanton: Mt. 18:24, 25:15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 25, 28) 
was worth 6,000 denarii. Estimates as to its value differ: the RSV foot- 
note to Mt. 18:24 has $1,000; Barrois has $960; Arndt & Gingrich say 
the Attic talent of Solon was worth $1,080 and the silver talent of Aegina 
was worth $1,625. 


Ill. MEASURES OF CAPACITY 
Old Testament 
A. Dry 


The relation between the various units of capacity in the Old 
Testament is fairly well established. The basic unit was the se’ah, ‘the 
Hebrew ‘measure’ par excellence” (Hill). 

The following units are mentioned: (1) gab (2 Kg. 6:25), 1/6 se‘ah; 
(2) the se’‘ah (Gn. 18:6, 1 Sm. 25:18, 1 Kg. 18:32, 2 Kg. 7:1, 16:18; 
the reading in Is. 27:8 is uncertain); 3 ‘ephah, equal to 3 se’ahs; (4) the 
homer (Lev. 27:16, Num. 11:32, Is. 5:10, Ezk. 45:11, 13, 14, Hos. 3:2) 
and (5) the kor (1 Kg. 4:22, 5:11, 2 Chr. 2:10, 27:5, Ezr. 7:22, Ezk. 
45:14)4 were equal to 10 ‘ephahs; (6) the ‘omer (Ex. 16:16, 18, 22, 
32, 33, 36) and (7) the ‘issaron were both 1/10 the ‘ephah; (8) the 
lethek (Hos. 3:2) is identified in the Mishnah as being equal to 1/2 
homer (cf. W. R. Harper, J. C. C., in loc.); the Vulgate translates it 


4The RSV always translates ‘cor’, except for 1 Kg. 4:22 ‘measure’. 
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“one-half cor’; (9) the shalish (Is. 40:12) is “one-third” (of an ‘ephah). 


English Metric 
Qab: 3.6 pints 2.05 liters 
Se'ah: 21.6 pints = c. 1.5 pecks 12.3 liters 
‘Ephah: 65 pints = little over a bushel 36.92 liters 
a ad 650 pints = over 10 bushels 369.2 liters 
b seine 6.5 pints 3.7 liters 
Lethek: 325 pints = over 5 bushels 184.6 liters 
Shalish: 21.6 pints 12.3 liters 
B. Liquid 


There are four liquid measures mentioned in the Old Testament: 
(1) log (Lv. 14:10, 12, 15, 21, 24), 1/12 of a hin; (2) hin (Ex. 29:40, 
30:24, Lv. 19:36, 23:13, Num. 15:4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 28:5, 7, 14, Ezk. 4:11, 
45:24, 46:5, 7, 11, 14), 1/6 of a bath; (3) bath (1 Kg. 7:26, 38, 2 Chr. 
2:10, 4:5, Ezr. 7:22, Is. 5:10, Ezk. 45:10, 11, 14), equal in volume to 
the dry ‘ephah, was 1/10 kor; (4) the kor was used also as a liquid 


measure. 


English Metric 
Log: 0.9 pint 0.51 liter 
Hin: 10.8 pints 6.12 liters 
Bath: 65 pints = 8.1 gallons 36.92 liters 
Kor: 650 pints = 81.2 gallons 369.2 liters 


New Testament 

A. Dry 

Saton (Heb. se’ah) (Mt. 13:33, Lk. 13:21). The three sata of meal 
would be about 4.5 pecks, or about 36 liters. 

Koros (Heb. kor) (Lk. 16:7). The one hundred koroi of wheat would 
be over 1,000 bushels, or about 37,000 liters. 

Choinix (Rev. 6:6): about one quart, or a little over a liter. 


The modios (Mt. 5:15, Mk. 4:21, Lk. 11:33) was a grain-measuring 
vessel holding about 1 peck or 8.75 liters. 


B. Liquid 

Batos (Heb. bath) (Lk. 16:6). The one hundred batoi of oil would 
be about 800 gallons, or 3,700 liters. 

Metrétés (Jn. 2:6): about 10 gallons, or 39.3 liters. Each stone jar 
held between two and three metrétai, i.e. between 20 gals. (80 liters) 
and 30 gals. (120 liters). 

The xestés in Mk. 7:4 (Latin sextarius) was originally a liquid 
measure equal to one pint, or 1/2 liter; in Mk. 7:4, of course, it is simply 
the vessel for containing the liquid, ‘pitcher’ or ‘jug’. 
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IV. MEASURES OF LENGTH 


Old Testament 


The following units are used in the Old Testament: (1) finger (Heb. 
‘ecba’: Jer. 52:21); (2) hand (Heb. tephah: Ex. 25:25, 28:12, 1 Kg. 7:26, 
2 Chr. 4:5, Ezk. 40:5, 43, 43:13), equal to 4 fingers; (3) span (Heb. 
zereth: Ex. 28:16, 39:9, 1 Sm. 17:4, Ezk. 43:13), equal to 3 hands 
(in Ezekiel the span is 3 1/2 hands); (4) cubit (Heb. ‘amah; in Judg. 
3:16, gomedh), equal to 2 spans. Ezekiel’s cubit was longer by a hand 
(Ezk. 40:5); (5) reed (Heb. kaneh, used only in Ezekiel), equal to 6 
cubits. 

There is considerable uncertainty over the exact length of the basic 
unit, the cubit. A. R. S. Kennedy, R. B. Y. Scott and G. A. Barrois are 


the authorities for the following table of equivalents. 


Common Scale Ezekiel’s Scale 
Inches Centimeters Inches Centimeters 
Finger: 0.728 1.85 0.728 1.85 
Hand: 2.915 7.4 2.915 7.4 
Span: 8.745 22.21 10.202 25.91 
Cubit: 17.49 44.42 20.405 51.82 
Reed: 122.430 310.97 
(= 10 ft. 2 in.) 


New Testament 


Cubit (péchus: Mt. 6:27, Lk. 12:25, Jn. 21:8, Re. 21:17): 17.5 inches, 
or 44.5 centimeters. In Jn. 21:8 the 200 cubits = 100 yards; in Mt. 6:27 and 
Lk. 12:25 ‘cubit’ is probably used of time (depending on the meaning of 
hélikia: cf. the lexicons and commentaries). 

Fathom (orguia: Ac. 27:28): about 6 feet, or 1.85 meters. 

In Acts 7:5 béma podos ‘stride of a foot’ is a measure of length, 
translated by Arndt & Gingrich ‘‘a foot of ground” (cf. A&G béma |, 
pous 3). 


V. MEASURES OF DISTANCE 
Old Testament 


In the Old Testament there is nothing more precise than “a day's 
journey” (cf. Num 11:31), “three days’ journey” (cf. Jonah 3:3), and 
“seven days’ journey” (cf. Gen. 31:23). 


New Testament 

Furlong (Gk. stadion: Mt. 14:24, Lk. 24:13, Jn. 6:19, 11:18, Re. 14:20, 
21:16): 607 feet, or 185 meters. 

Mile (Gk. milion: Mt. 5:41): the Roman milion was 8 stadia, about 
4,854 feet, or 1,478 meters. 

A sabbath day's journey (hodos sabbatou: Ac. 1:12): 2000 cubits. 
Kennedy computes the distance at close to 1,000 yards, or 924 meters; 
Barrois estimates it at 3,637 feet, or 1,109 meters; Arndt & Gingrich 
(hodos |.b) compute the 2000 cubits at 800 meters. 
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VI. MEASURE OF AREA 





Old Testament 


Acre (Heb. gemedh: 1 Sam. 14:14, Is. 5:10): the area which a yoke 
(cemedh) of oxen would plow in one day. G. F. Hill conjectures this 
area to be equivalent to 0.681 acre, or 0.2756 hectare. 


VII. TIME 


1. Year: the Jewish year consisted of 12 lunar months (354 days); 
it is presumed that the ancient Hebrews, like the later Jews, added an 
intercalary month from time to time (by repeating the last month) to 
make up for the difference between 12 lunar months and one solar year. 

At the beginning of the Christian era the ecclesiastical year began 
on 1 Nisan, and the civil year on 1 Tishri. 

In apocalyptic literature ‘time’ = 1 year (Dan. 4:16, 23, 25, 32); 
“times” probably = 2 years (Dan. 7:25, Rev. 12:14); the full expression 
“time, times and half a time” probably indicated 314 years. 


2. Month: a lunar month consisted of 29-30 days; each month began 
with the first appearance of the new moon. The names and modern 
equivalents of the 12 months are as follows: 


1. Abib (Ex. 13:4) or Nisan (Neh. 2:1)  : March-April 

2. Ziv (1 Kg. 6:1) : April-May 

3. Sivan (Est. 8:9) : May-June 

4. Referencein Zech. 8:19; latercalled Tammuz: June-July 

5. Not referred to; later called Ab : July-August 

6. Elul (Neh. 6:15) : August-September 
7. Ethanim (1 Kg. 8:2); later Tishri : September-October 
8. Bul (1 Kg. 6:38) : October-November 
9. Chislev (Neh. 1:1) : November-December 
10. Tebeth (Est. 2:16) : December-January 
11. Shebat (Zech. 1:7) : January-February 
12. Adar (Ezr. 6:15) : Februry-March 


3. Day: the day was counted from sunset to sunset; the night and 
the day were each divided into twelve hours. The Sabbath, the seventh 
day of the week, extended from sunset Friday to sunset Saturday. 


4. Watches: in the Old Testament the night was divided into 
three watches (cf. Judg. 7:19). The Roman division of the night into 
four watches is found in the New Testament (Mk. 6:48, 13:35); the 
older system of three watches seems to be referred to in Lk. 12:38. 


5. Hours: one hour was 1/12 of the day period and 1/12 of the night 
period, its length varying according to the season of the year. In the 
New Testament the following hours are mentioned: third hour, 9:00 A.M.; 
sixth hour, 12:00 noon; seventh hour (Jn. 4:52), 1:00 P.M.; ninth hour, 
3:00 P.M.; tenth hour (Jn. 1:39), 4:00 P.M.; eleventh hour (Mt. 20:6, 9), 
5:00 P.M.; third hour of the night (Act. 23:23), 9:00 P.M. 
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LIST OF WEIGHTS, MONEY, MEASURES, TIME 


1. WEIGHTS 
Old Testament 
English Metric 
Gerah: 1/20 shekel 
Bega: 1/2 shekel 
Shekel 0.577 oz. 16.37 grams 
Mina: 50 shekels, or 28.8 oz. = 1.8 lbs. 818.5 grams 
60 shekels 34.62 oz. = 2.16 Ibs. 982.2 grams 
Talent: 60 minas 108.2 Ibs., or 49 kilograms 
129.9 Ibs. 59 kilograms 
New Testament 
Pound (Roman libra) 11.5 oz. 327.45 grams 
Weight of a talent 90 Ibs. 41 kilograms 
2. MONEY 1 


Old Testament 


Shekel (silver): 224,5 grains 
Mina (50 shekels): 11,225 grains 
Talent (60 minas): 673,500 grains 


Daric (gold): 130 grains 


4677 oz. troy 
23.385 oz. troy 
1,403.1 oz. troy (117 lbs. troy) 


.27 oz. troy 


ou it 


Il 


1 At the current price of $35.00 an ounce troy for gold, and 64.6464 cents an ounce 
troy for silver, the modern value of the silver and gold content of the various monetary 
units would be as follows: shekel: 30 cents, or 2s. 2d.; mina: $15.10, or £5.7.11; talent: 
$906.39, or £323.14.2; daric: $5.50, or £1.18.5. 


The Roman denarius contained 60 grains of silver = .125 oz. troy, worth 8 cents, 
or 7d. 
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New Testament 


Lepton (copper): 


Quadrans (copper): 


Assarion (copper): 
Denarius (silver): 


Drachma (silver): 





1/2 quadrans (1/128 denarius) 
1/4 assarion (1/64 denarius) 
1/16 denarius 


in N.T. times the daily wage of a rural worker 


equivalent to denarius 


Didrachma: 2 drachmas (= 1/2 shekei, the Temple tax) 
Stater: 4 drachmas 
Mina: 100 denarii (estimates vary from $16.00 to $20.00) 
Talent: 60 minas (estimates vary from $960 to $1,080) 
3. CAPACITY 
Old Testament 
A. Dry 
English Metric 
Qab 3.6 pints 2.05 liters 
Seah: 6 qabs 21.6 pints 12.3 liters 
(1.5 pecks) 
Ephah: 3 seahs 65 pints 36.9 liters 


(over a bushel) 


Homer and 650 pints 369.2 liters 
Kor: 10 ephahs (over 10 bushels) 
Omer: 1/10 ephah 6.5 pints 3.7 liters 
B. Liquid 
Log 0.9 pint 0.51 liter 
Hin: 12 logs 10.8 pints 6.12 liters 
Bath: 6 hins 65 pints 36.92 liters 
(8.1 gallons) 
Kor: 10 baths 650 pints 369.2 liters 


New Testament 


A. Dry 

Saton (Heb. seah) 
Koros (Heb. kor) 
Choinix 

B. Liquid 

Batos (Heb. bath) 
Metretes 


(81.2 gallons) 


21.6 pints (1.5 pecks) 12.3 liters 
650 pints (over 10 bushels) 369.2 liters 
about 1 quart 1 liter 

65 pints (8.1 gallons) 36.92 liters 


about 10 gallons 39.3 liters 






















4. LENGTH 
Old Testament 


Finger 0.728 in. 1.85 cm. 
Hand: 4 fingers 2.915 in. 7.4 cm, 
Span: 3 hands 8.745 in. 22.21 cm. 
Cubit: 2 spans 17.49 in. 44.42 cm. 


In Ezekiel the span is 3.5 hands = 10.2 in., 25.91 cm.; the cubit is 
20.4 in., 51.82 cm.; the reed is 6 cubits = 10 ft. 2 in., 310 cm. 


New Testament 


Cubit 17.5 in, 44.5 cm. 
Fathom about 6 feet 185 cm. 
Stade 607 feet 185 meters 
Mile 4,854 feet 1,478 meters 
Sabbath day’s about 1000 yards about 1000 meters 
journey (2000 cubits) 
5. TIME 
Year: 12 lunar months (354 days). From time to time an intercalary 


month was added (by repeating the last month) to make up for 
the difference between 12 lunar months and one solar year. 
Month: 29-30 days (began with first appearance of the new moon) 
Day: 24 hours, counted from sunset to sunset 
Watch: the Hebrews divided the night into 3 watches; the Romans 
into 4 watches. 
Hour: 1/12 the day and 1/12 the night; the hour would vary in length 
according to the season of the year. The hours of the day were 
counted from sunrise (6:00 A.M.); of the night from sunset 


(6:00 P.M.). 


How Intelligible Is a Literal Translation?’ 
David G. Fox 


Have you ever wondered just how intelligible a literal or word- 
for-word translation of the Scriptures is to the native reader? Some 
of the portions of the King James Version which are rather unintelligible 
to us are due to their literalness (having been translated word for 
word from the Greek or Latin). However, most of us are educated 
readers of this version, having been trained in this medium from our 
youth. We do not really know then just how unintelligible this translation 
would be to the native reader (e.g. a worldly university student), but 
we can imagine that terms like ‘bowels of mercies,” ‘grace for grace,” 


This pointed presentation has been taken from El Traductor, published by an 
association of missionaries and Guatemalans engaged in Bible translation in that 
country.-Ed. 
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“walk not after the flesh,” “having your conversation honest among 
the Gentiles,” etc., are at least difficult to decipher for one who is 
accustomed to colloquial American English. 

To illustrate how even the most simple material becomes difficult 
to understand when translated literally, we chose a brief narrative in 
Quiche, and translated it literally into English. You, as an educated 
reader, will undoubtedly be able to decipher the text with a minimum 
of difficulty. But try to imagine how unintelligible such ‘mixed up” 
material would be to one who has had no experience in learning a 
language foreign to him, or to one who reads relatively little or reads 
poorly. 


Text Literally Translated 


It is said that being one man not from here, not known where 
the his town or the he comes where. One day these things he walks 
in a finca or in them the coast-lands, he saw his appearance one 
little necklace, or he thought that a little necklace the very pretty 
thrown on the ground in the road. He took the necklace this he 
threw in his mouth for its cause that coming the one person another 
to his behindness, for his that not he encounters the one the following 
this way to his behindness, not he knows and that the necklace 
the he threw in his mouth this one snake and the man this one died 
right now because not he knows his appearance the snake or that 
the he ate this not this a necklace only probably this snake. 


Is it really necessary that translation be this confusing? And yet 
some of our translations are this bad and worse. Add to this confusion 
a few theological concepts and other ideas foreign to the native, and 
you have something completely unintelligible. In fact, the translator, 
in seeking to be “true to the Word (message),” instead has completely 
obscured it. The little story, translated into more or less colloquial 
American English, is much more intelligible. 


Text in American English 


It is said that there once was a man (not from here, and I do 
not know his town or where he came from). One day when he was 
walking in a finca (or in the coastlands), he saw a little necklace, 
or rather, what he thought was a very pretty little necklace, lying 
in the road. He grabbed this necklace and threw it in his mouth 
because there was someone coming along behind him, and he did 
not want the other person to see it. Well, he did not know that the 
necklace which he threw in his mouth was really a snake. And the 
man died in short order, because he did not know that particular 
type of snake, and did not know that what he ate was not a necklace, 
but rather a snake. 


By revising word order, subtracting some words and adding others, 
we have made an intelligible little story out of one that previously 
was very confusing. By dispensing with some of the “words” or “‘sym- 
bols” that carry the message, the real message of the story has been 
made clear to the reader. Are we then “true to the Word of God” 
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when we translate literally? I think that, rather, we obscure the very 
message which we have come to make known. 

We cannot take too much time, nor be too careful in seeking to 
translate ‘the way the people speak,” so that the message will come 
to them with all the beauty and clarity with which it has penetrated 
our own hearts, 


Bible Translation in Assam 
Wesley Culshaw 


The first conference for Bible translators in Assam was held in 
Shillong, the capital, in the early part of November 1958. It was held 
under the auspices of the Bible Society of India and Ceylon, and it may 
well prove to have been an event of great importance not only for the 
future of Bible translation in that area but in other related spheres 
of work. It afforded an excellent opportunity for taking stock of our 
present position. The special characteristics of the region and the 
progress of Christianity within its borders combined to impart signific- 
ance to a conference of translators held at this particular period. Assam 
is the northeasternmost state of the Indian Union. The river Brahma- 
putra, from the point where it enters the plains of India until it flows 
into East Pakistan, passes through a wide, fertile, and thickly populated 
valley. It was the center of a kingdom established in the 13th century 
A.D. by Ahom invaders who gave their name to the region but failed 
to perpetuate their language. They had come, like others before and 
since, from what is now northern Burma. Other smaller groups of 
migrants, who speak languages belonging to the Tai group and who 
follow the Buddhist religion, have entered into Assam in more recent 
times as refugees, and the development of the tea industry in the 19th 
century led to large-scale immigration, notably from among the primitive 
tribes of central India. Today the dominant language in the valley is 
Assamese; it is spoken by nearly five million of the state’s nine million 
inhabitants ! and is used by many more as a trade language. It developed 
from the same stock as Bengali and it uses a modified form of the Bengali 
script. Being an Indo-European language, it serves to link those who 
speak it with the culture of northern India, and during the past century 
and a half it has developed a vigorous and independent literary tradition. 
There are still a few groups living in the valley who have maintained 
a degree of linguistic autonomy, numerically the most important of these 
groups being the Boro, who number some 300,000 people. 

To the northeast of the Brahmaputra valley lies the area of the 
North-East Frontier Agency. While it is constitutionally a part of 
Assam, it is administered by the Ministry of External Affairs of the 
Government of India. It covers an area of approximately 33,000 square 
miles. The population is difficult to estimate, but it cannot be large in 
relation to the area, for about 15,000 square miles are covered by forest 
and it is a mountainous region transversed by many rivers. An official 


1 Figures of population are based on those in the report of the 1951 Census of India. 
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publication 2 speaks of some twenty-five distinct tribes, while on another 
page of the same publication reference is made to “the existence of 
roughly 30 languages and an equal number of dialects." No one is 
allowed to enter the Agency area without a permit, a measure of policy 
which has been inherited from the former British regime, and permits 
have been refused to those who wish to carry on missionary activity. 
Christian contacts have been limited to small groups of the tribespeople 
who have migrated into Assam proper or who visit it for trade or other 
purposes. Up to the present time, Gospel portions have been published 
in only two of the languages of NEFA, a fact which should enter into 
any thinking about future programs. The situation is all the more 
deserving of attention because the administration is rapidly extending 
educational facilities. Whereas in 1947 there were only 2 Lower Primary 
Schools in the area, there are now 113 Lower Primary Schools, 13 
Middle Schools, and 3 High Schools. The mother tongue of the students 
is being used as the medium of instruction in the primary stage and 
the preparation of suitable textbooks is being regarded as a matter 
of urgency. It is safe to say that in many of the languages these text- 
books will be the first publication of any kind. 

When we pass to the region of mountains, valleys, and plateaus 
to the south of the Brahmaputra valley we are presented with a language 
situation which is even more complex. The Garos in the west speak a 
language which is allied with, among others, Boro and Rabha. The 
Khasi language has no near relations in Assam, but it is a member of 
the Mon-Khmer family and it has a more distant connection with the 
Munda languages of Bihar in India. The Khasis reached their present 
home from the south and east. Further east again, the tribes who live 
in the Naga hills speak a wide variety of related but distinct languages 
of the Tibeto-Burman family. Further to the south, the Mizo or Lushai 
hills are inhabited by peoples who now for the most part speak the 
Lushai language, though some groups like the Lakher in south Mizo 
speak a language of their own. In Sir George Grierson’s Linguistic 
Survey of India many of these languages were designated as belonging 
to the Kuki-Chin group of the Tibeto-Burman family, but the title Chin 
is sparingly used in India today; the name is more closely associated with 
Burma and in any event the words Kuki and Chin are synonymous. It 
is probable that many of the languages concerned should be described 
as dialects of one language, but the task of distinguishing their status is 
an invidious one in an area where strong tribal loyalties still tend to 
the growth of separatism in language. 

Between the Mizo and the Naga hills lies the State of Manipur 
which is also administered by the Central Government. It is the meeting 
place of many of the Naga and Kuki languages and also possesses a 
language of its own, Manipuri or Meithei, which serves as a lingua franca 
for much of the region. Manipuri has had a long independent history; 
the adoption of Hinduism by rulers and people led to the entry of Brah- 
mans who invented a script and gave to the language a literary tradition, 


2“Ten Years’ Progress in NEFA,” Shillong, 1957. Some of these figures have to be 


modified, following on the separation of the Tuensang Frontier Division and its 
adherence to the recently formed Naga Hills and Tuensang administrative unit. 
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though the old script has now given way to Bengali characters. To round 
off the picture, mention should be made of another linguistic mixing 
bowl, the Cachar hills northwest of Manipur; the Silchar plain which 
lies between the Mizo and the Cachar hills; and Tripura, a district 
of hills and plains to the east of the Mizo hills. In the two latter areas 
the influence of the Bengali language has until now been stronger than 
that of Assamese. 

It is in the areas south of the Brahmaputra valley that missionary 
enterprise has resulted in the formation of the largest churches. While 
Assamese-speaking Christians number only about 175,000 out of a 
population of five millions, the land of the Mizo has in the last sixty 
years become a “Christian country,” so that all who speak the Lushai 
language are within the orbit of Christian influence. There are relatively 
large churches among several of the Naga tribes. The first to be evangel- 
ized were the Ao, among whom there are reported to be some 40,000 
Christians in a total population of 50,000. Other well-developed churches 
are to be found among the Angami, the Sema, and the Lhota Nagas. 
These churches are now undertaking the responsibilities of evangelism 
among neighboring tribes. Among the Garos and Khasis, Christians form 
a large and influential minority. There are numerically large churches 
among the Hmar, the Thado, and some others of the Kuki tribes. On the 
other hand, there are very few Christians who speak Manipuri as their 
mother tongue, and very few among the NEFA tribes. The situation 
which has resulted in other parts of the world from the fragmentation 
of Protestant missionary work along denominational lines is reflected 
in Assam. This has had a bearing on translation problems, though the 


early recognition of the principle of “comity” by the major bodies con- } 


cerned has mitigated some of the worst results, and in recent years 
the strong support given to the Assam Christian Council has led to 
regular and frequent consultation on many matters of common interest. 
The strongest groups have been the American Baptists (chiefly at work 
among Assamese-speaking people in the Naga hills), whose churches 
are now linked together through the Council of Baptist Churches of 


Assam and Manipur, and the Welsh Presbyterian Mission, whose work ' 


has been chiefly among Garos, Khasis, and Lushais. The former maintain 
a Theological School at Jorhat and the latter have one at Cherrapunji. 
Other Baptist groups originating from Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, as well as from the U.S.A. (Mid-Missions), have well- 
established work. In Manipur State evangelistic opportunities have for 
the most part been followed up by independent “fundamentalist” groups. 
As a result of unsettled political conditions, during recent years all foreign 
missionaries have been excluded from the Naga hills and from Manipur. 
The policy now being followed by the Indian Government in relation 
to frontier areas in general and missionaries from non-Commonwealth 
countries in particular would seem to have set a limit to the number of 
foreign missionaries in the future. This has, at any rate, led to a more rapid 
development of local leadership and has helped forward a process which 
seems likely to be accelerated during the next few years. 

The Bible Society of India and Ceylon is or recently has been in 
touch with translators in forty-one of the languages of Assam. In five 
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languages the complete Bible has been in use for some time. Assamese 
came first, with William Carey's version of 1832. This was followed by 
Khasi in 1891, Garo in 1924, Mikir in 1952, and Lakher in 1956. The 
last two names are those of languages spoken by relatively few people, 
and the fact that the whole Bible has been translated reflects the zeal 
and ability of those chiefly concerned. The most surprising omission from 
the list is that of Lushai. The New Testament was issued first in 1917 
and portions of the Old Testament have been circulating for many years. 
The complete Bible is in the press and should be available before long. 
In addition to Lushai, the complete New Testament has also been issued 
in Ao, Angami, Lhota, Rengma, and Sema of the Naga group; in Boro; 
in Manipuri, Hmar, Paite, Thado, and Vaiphei of the Kuki group, while 
the New Testament in Gangte of the same group is at the press, making 
thirteen in all if we count Gangte. Portions have been issued or are 
in the press in another eleven languages, which means that we are in 
touch with yet another twelve languages in which ‘‘new” translation 
work is either in active preparation or is contemplated. The two latest 
languages in the official list of the Bible Society of India and Ceylon 
were added in 1957, These are Daphla, spoken by one of the NEFA 
tribes, and Simte, a Kuki language spoken in the southern part of 
Manipur. Another language due to be added to our list in 1959 is 
Nruanghmei or Kabui Naga, spoken by about 40,000 people in north- 
west Manipur, and probably also Riang, which is spoken by one of the 
tribes of Tripura. 

Of the forty-one languages referred to, no less than twenty-three 
were represented at the Conference. Over forty delegates were able 
to attend, of whom only five were foreigners. As in other branches of 
the work of the Church in Assam, much of the initiative in Bible 
translation has already passed into the hands of nationals. This is a 
fact of the utmost importance for alle future planning. The emphasis 
of the program was on the need for training, and is was a good augury 
to see the deep desire of all concerned to be better fitted for their tasks. 
The almost complete absence of literature in most of the languages 
means that there is little store of experience to draw on even in such 
“mechanical” tasks as the preparation of manuscripts for the press 
and the reading of proofs, two of the subjects which found a place 
in the program. 

The discussion of linguistic problems revealed a wide field for 
research. There has been very little scientific linguistic study in Assam, 
though a beginning has been made in some limited fields. Where new 
translation is being undertaken, problems relating to script are wide 
open for discussion, and the solutions will be influenced by a more active 
government policy and the spread of education. Assamese, Bengali, 
and Roman scripts have all been used in the past, while a further 
complication is likely to be introduced in the future by the decision of 
the NEFA administration to use Devanagari for the tribal languages 
of the area. In the case of those languages in which translation work is 
more than a generation old, the question of the script to be adopted 
may be taken as settled, at least for our time. The Roman script is not 
regarded as foreign by Garos, Lushais, Khasis, or Nagas, and any 
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suggestion for the adoption of another script would meet with scant 
sympathy at the present time. On the other hand, Roman has not proved 
universally acceptable in the Boro language which is spoken on the 
plains, and if a change is contemplated in the future there are numerous 
problems of adaptation which will have to be faced and in which the 
experience of other languages will be found helpful. Conservatism is also 
a force to be reckoned with in matters of spelling reform, and major 
changes would be as little welcome as they would be in England, where 
the spelling of English is much less rational than it is in most of the 
Assam languages. But there is need for enquiry into the desirability of 
minor changes in many of the languages and equal need for careful 
consideration of all changes which are proposed. The examination of 
almost any manuscript from the Naga or Kuki languages shows that 
spelling has not yet been finally standardized to the satisfaction of all 
those concerned. Indeed, the phonetics of the languages are imperfectly 
understood by those who speak them. The same need for enquiry is 
evident in matters of word division, and yet another field for research 
is provided by the fact that the languages of the Tibeto-Burman family 
are tonal in character and so far scarcely any attempt has been made 
to represent tones in the written form of the languages. To what extent 
this complicates the process of learning to read, or endangers the meaning 
of the text, is a matter about which at present there is very little 
knowledge. 

But translation ‘mechanics’ and linguistic research are for translators 
of the Bible means to an end; our aim is to communicate the message 
of the Bible as the Word of God, and we did not forget or obscure this 
fact when we drew up the Conference program. We spent time over 
the study of typical difficulties of translation by examining particular 
passages, and we had a helpful and thorough symposium in which we 
analyzed the principal Divine names in the Bible and discussed the 
ways in which they have been translated in the languages of the region. 
All possible methods of doing this seem to have been tried at one stage 
or another and different solutions have been found acceptable in different 
areas. For example, the name “Jehovah” has been transliterated in one 
or two of the Naga versions, and in one of them it has since been 
discarded in favor of a translation. In the Boro language many of the 
terms in use have been borrowed from Sanskrit through Assamese or 
Bengali, a fact that reflects the cultural milieu in which the Boros live. 
In the great majority of cases terms have been found which are a part 
of the language inheritance of the people concerned and it falls to them 
to “fulfill” these terms with Christian meanings as a result of growing 
Christian experience. Our conclusion was that in the main the foun- 
dations have been securely laid and that past experience has set up 
trustworthy signposts for future advance. 

At the same time, it seems necessary to sound a note of warning. 
Whereas formerly there were missionaries who could to some extent 
at least translate from the original languages, at present this is scarcely 
possible. And although English versions are used, the greatest depend- 
ence in many cases is upon versions in the more widely known languages 
of the region, and particularly upon Assamese, Lushai, and Manipuri. 
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We must ensure that these major versions are worthy of the important 
role they are called on to play as reference books for translators. Another 
lesson is that the Church should make provision for some to learn 
the original languages of the Bible in order that in future they may be 
able to translate without the help of intermediaries. Then again, there 
is an urgent need to provide sound exegetical commentaries in the main 
languages. It is true that this need has been recognized and is being 
met in various ways, but the amount of help available at present is in 
no way commensurate with the need. Future translators must have these 
aids and a bibliography of what is even now available would help 
those who find books in English to be hard going. In the last resort, 
no part of the translator's task is more important than a humble and 
patient study of the text to be translated. At the present time the means 
for such study are scarcely available. 

Another matter which calls for careful examination emerged from 
our discussions regarding future translation policy. It is evident that 
the Christian Church demands the whole Bible for its nurture. That the 
whole of the Old Testament as well as the New should ultimately be 
translated into as many languages as men and women use in daily life 
in Assam is not a simple deduction from this truth. Yet the fact remains 
that at the present time in nearly every language in which the people 
possess the New Testament only, the churches are turning their attention 
to the translation of the Old Testament. There should be consultation 
and close cooperation in this field between representatives of cognate 
languages and different churches, so that we do not unwittingly 
perpetuate divisions which may have little meaning by the end of this 
century. 

The Church in Assam numbers more than one million people and it 
is still an area of rapid growth. It is characterized by youth, vigor, 
fervor, independence of spirit, and great diversity. These are all splendid 
qualities, but they carry with them their own temptations and dangers. 
It is against this background that we need to view the problems and 
opportunities in the field of Bible translation. 





Orthography Conference for 
French West Africa 


William A. Smalley 


French colonial policy in Africa has been to ignore the use of the 
vernacular languages in education, stressing education in the French 
language from the very first grade. This has created a sharp difference 
in the use of vernacular languages for education and literature between 
British and Belgian Africa, on the one hand, and French Africa, on 
the other. Missions have used many of the African languages in French 
areas, and there have been translations of Scriptures and other Christian 
literature in a good number of these languages, but missions have found 
it impossible to do alone what the government and missions together 
have done in areas of British influence. 
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One side effect of the lack of goveriment interest has been the fact 
that there has not been any standardization of spelling for languages in 
French Africa. In many cases where there are both Catholics and 
Protestants each group has a di ferent writing system. This, of course, 
occurs elsewhere also, but in French Africa there has not in the past 
been any official or semiofficial attempt to remedy the situation. 


IFAN-Sponsored Orthography Conference 


It is because of traditional French reluctance to concern itself with 
vernacular writings in Africa that a conference organized by I'Institut 
Frangais d'Afrique Noire (a government-sponsored scientific organiza- 
tion in West Africa) to reach a decision about a standard writing system 
for Moore attracted wide interest. Moore, spoken by the Moosi people 
of Upper Volta, is one of the largest linguistic groups of French West 
Africa, In addition to the central question of how the Moore language 
was to be written, and what changes this would require from present 
writing systems, missions of the area (and Bible Societies) were most 
interested to see what the IFAN linguist would recommend, how 
sensitive IFAN would be to the enormous linguistic complications of 
the area, how much adaptation to French writing it would expect, and 
how sympathetic a view it would take toward the efforts of the missions 
in the direction of vernacular literature. Another point of deep interest 
was the manner in which Protestant and Catholic forces in the area 
would be able to work together and come to an agreement on spelling for 
their mutual benefit. 

Because of this widespread interest among Protestant missions, there 
were observers from other languages than the Moore. In addition, E. M. 
Roulet, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Georges Mabille, of 
the Protestant Federation, and the writer, of the American Bible Society, 
were also present. 

The conference lasted three days, March 11-13. The first day was 
given to a discussion of general principles, the second to the details 
of Moore writing, and the third to problems in other languages as 
suggested by people attending the conference. 

The IFAN leader of the conference was M. Houis, head of IFAN’s 
linguistic section at Dakar. Mr. Houis gave every indication of being 
a most competent linguist with a good feeling for linguistic structure. 
He also showed a most helpful spirit, a desire to be practical, and an 
ability to make his points clear to the nonlinguists present. He has 
done linguistic research in several West African languages, including 
varieties of Mande, Fulani, and Bobo. He spent a month working on 
Moore in preparation for the conference. 


General Principles and Orthographic Suggestions 

Mr. Houis discussed several principles behind the development of 
a practical writing system and distributed a suggested inventory of 
symbols for use in West African languages spoken in French areas of 
influence. These principles and the suggested symbols will be presented 
in this section. Discussion of them will be reserved for later. Here are 
the principles: 

1. There should be a standardization of orthographic custom 
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throughout French West Africa. Symbols should have approximately 
the same value from language to language. 

2. Those symbols in the French spelling system which can be 
generalized should be used, but in a completely consistent fashion. How- 
ever, those symbols which are inconsistent, or which cannot be general- 
ized, which are ‘strictly French,” should be eliminated. This would 
mean eliminating the use of gn for /fi/ (written ny in missionary 
productions in many West African languages), and ou for /u/, as well 
as superfluous elements in French writing, such as qu, c, ¢, et, ais, ait, 
ey, er, ille, etc. 

3. When symbols have to be made up, they should be typable on a 
standard French typewriter. As much as possible the space above vowel 
symbols should be kept clear for tone markings and indication of nasal- 
ization. In other words, it would be better not to use é for /e/ in the 
French manner, although Houis would allow this in some cases. 

4. There should be only one symbol per phoneme, and representation 
of the phoneme should be completely consistent. An orthography should 
be based on phonemic distinctions, and not on phonetic differences. 

5. Suggestions and solutions should be considered tentative since 
so little is known of the phonemics of West African languages. 

The following chart gives Mr. Houis’ suggested solutions of typical 
West African phonemes. In some cases more than one solution is given. 
As a reference point we have used the International African Institute 
symbolization in the first column, with an occasional indication of the 
phonetic value in brackets. Houis solutions follow in columns 2 and 3. 


Vowels 
International Houis I Houis II Remarks 
African 
Institute 
a 


€ 

e ° é The closed vowel is marked rather 
than the open because Houis feels 
it occurs less frequently. 


ou is kept for the diphthong [ow]. 

~ Vn (V stands for any vowel.) The 
major justification for using the 
circumflex is that it occurs on 
French typewriters. Houis would 
allow the indication of nasalization 
by a following n in the French 
manner only when there is no 
consonantal n in this same posi- 
tion. 


(ic ov 
>e£w~wo O 


double Vh double 


vowel 





It should be noted that Houis feels that when languages have other 
vowel qualities than these, other symbols should be used, whether the 
listed symbols are needed or not. 


Consonants 
For b, d, f, g, h, k, 1, m, n, p, s, t, v, w, y, z, kp, gb, no change, 
International Houis I Houis II Remarks 
African 
Institute 


fs) B Voiced implosive 
d D Voiced implosive 


z [z] zh or z The sound of the first conson- 


ant in azure 


— 


ny [a] A ny 
[k] q Backed velar or uvular stop 
r r Flapped [Fr] only 
[2] ! Glottal stop 
J [s] ch Initial sound in she 
D g ng 
kh Voiceless velar fricative 
4 gh Voiced velar fricative 
[r] rh Uvular trill 
ts ts 
tj [ts] tch 
dz [dz] dj 
Cy Cy (C indicates any consonant.) 
Palatalization of a consonant. 
nC nC Prenasalization of a consonant. 
Cw Cw Labialization of a consonant. 


Orthography Decisions for Moore 

The second day of the conference, given over to a discussion of 
Moore orthography, was most interesting from many standpoints, but 
most particularly from that of the intelligent and informed participation 
of several Africans. One of them, Abbé Laurent Naré, showed consider- 
able knowledge of the basic principles of phonemics and a thorough 
knowledge of the phonemic contrasts of his language. He had been in 
correspondence with Mr. Houis for some time and had worked out a 
spelling system which was a considerable improvement over the one 
more generally in use by the Catholics. 

It was also interesting that the Catholics, both French and African, 
were not much more interested than Mr. Houis in writing Moore in 
as nearly a French way as possible, except that they wanted all of their 
symbols to be on a standard French typewriter keyboard. 
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The principal problems in the transcription of Moore lie in the 
vowel system. In some dialects there are nine phonemically distinct 
vowel qualities which may be charted phonetically as follows: 


Front Centralized Centralized Back 
Front Back 
i u 
n U 
re) 
3 o > 


However, both [es] and [>] correspond with diphthongs in other dialects, 
and can be so written without confusion. This leaves seven vowels, 
for which Mr. Houis suggested, and the conference accepted, the 
following symbols: i, i, e, a, o, u, ii. Some of the Africans felt that the 
symbolization of i and i should be reversed, and likewise that of i and u. 
They felt that the sound which they identified with French i should 
be so written, and the diacritics reserved for the sound which does not 
occur in French. Houis resisted this point of view for two reasons. One 
was that nasalization was to be indicated by ~, and that the vowels which 
he wanted to symbolize by the diacritical marks do not occur nasalized. 
The other was that two dots are commonly used in phonetic symbol- 
ization for centralization of vowel. 

Nasalization is to be indicated by a circumflex over the vowel, and 
length by a doubling of the vowel. There was considerable discussion 
over this latter point, some of the group (supported by Houis) wanting 
to write VA, and others wanting to write a macron over the vowel. 

For the consonants there was little that was startling. w and y 
are to be used. The most interesting departure from previous practice 
was based on the discovery of Abbé Laurent Naré that [y] and [fi] 
(usually written ny) are members of the same phoneme. [y] never 
occurs before a nasalized vowel, whereas [fi] always does. Nasalized 
or oral vowels may occur after some other nasal consonants. [y] and 
[fi] are therefore written with the same symbol y, and the nasalization 
of the vowel, or lack of it, is of course indicated. 


Critical Observations 

My own views on writing systems have been expressed in an earlier 
issue of The Bible Translator 1. In that article I rated the factors in the 
choice of a symbolization (from most important to least important) as 
follows: 

1. Maximum motivation for the learner, and acceptance by his 
society and controlling groups such as the government. 

2. Maximum representation of speech. 

3. Maximum ease of learning. 

4. Maximum transfer. This refers to the fact that certain symbols 
will, when learned, be applicable to the more rapid learning of the trade 
or colonial languages in the area. 


‘William A. Smalley, “How Shall I Write this Language?” The Bible Translator, 
Vol. 10, No. 2 (April 1959), pp. 49—69. 
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5. Maximum ease of reproduction (typing and printing). 


My major criticisms lie at just those points where I feel Mr. Houis 
and the conference departed from these principles. I would say that 
his rating would place maximum representation first, typewriter conven- 
ience second, and transfer value third. Motivation and teachability 
did not come in for much mention at all. 

It is very true that the Africans at the conference were not highly 
interested in any particularly close approximation to the French writing 
system. None of them seemed to want to use ou for /u/, which would 
have been perfectly possible. Nor did they want to use Vn for nasalization, 
which is much more of a problem in Moore because final consonantal 
/n/ occurs. These men, however, were sophisticated individuals who had 
been working with their own language in writing. The ordinary French- 
educated person, however, who had never read his own language before, 
might well feel differently. The only symbols in the vowel system 
chosen for Moore, for example, which have much transfer value to 
French are a and o. What this will do to reading motivation remains 
to be seen. 

On the other hand, the system chosen for Moore is more teachable 
than one more rigidly based on French would be, so far as new literates 
are concerned, I have heard a great deal of expressed concern on the 
part of missionaries in various parts of West Africa in opposition to 
writing systems which more nearly approximated French values on the 
basis of greater difficulty in teaching new literates to read. ? 

The greatest criticism which I have of Mr. Houis’ suggestions and 
the conference, however, was the place of importance given to the type- 
writer. As I said there, this smacks of ‘mechanical imperialism” of a 
most petty sort. If these writing systems were not being made for people 
to read, if they were being constructed for linguists, or even for 
missionaries, there would be no objection. Any symbol is possible for 
any sound. These writing systems are being constructed, however, for 
unsophisticated people who do not know that any symbol is possible 
for any sound. They are being constructed for people whose hold on 
the ways of the West, including its reading skill, is precarious and 
insecure. To select B and D to represent /b/ and /d/ is expedient 
typewriter-wise, and is linguistically as good a solution as any other, 
but is culturally ridiculous. Much the same can be said for such symbols 
as g. This should be an utterly last-resort kind of symbolization, not a 
seriously proposed solution. 


2 Until missions demonstrate that they are out to teach readers by the thousands, 
however, the weight of potential readership in French West African languages lies with 
the French-educated except in the more remote parts of the area. New literates by 
the thousands may well be possible in some areas if the problem is approached as 
comprehensively as Dr. Wesley Sadler approached it in Liberia among the Loma 
(where there is no government vernacular education either), but it is not being done 
in French areas yet. I hope that a recent visit by Dr. Sadler to Togo and the Ivory 
Coast will have an effect on the stimulation of such a program. It seems strange that 
missions generally appoint doctors, nurses, builders, teachers, printers, and other such 
specialists, but are often reluctant to appoint full-time specialists for the building of 
literacy. 
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I am not one who believes that the extremely meager Scripture 
distribution in French West Africa is due primarily to the fact that 
missionary writing systems are not French-based, although I believe 
this sometimes plays a part. The situation is far more complicated than 
that. I am sure, however, that the development of the most adequate 
possible writing systems will have to include an element of real cultural 
sensitivity as well as deep linguistic sophistication on the part of those 
who set themselves the task of preparing a writing system for another 
people. 

So far as the Moore is concerned, the American Bible Society stands 
ready to reprint the New Testament as soon as we have assurance 
that the new spelling is being put to use by other groups. We will 
watch the progress of its acceptance by the Moosi, literate and illiterate 
alike, with enormous interest. If the Africans present at the meeting 
have the backing of other opinion leaders, and if they produce the 
literature of which they are capable, it appears to have a good chance 
of success. 


Junctions and Conjunctions 


Richard F. Weymouth, in the introduction to the fifth edition of 
his New Testament in Modern Speech, makes a significant point about 
the frequencies with which certain grammatical patterns occur. 
Weymouth insists that it is not enough merely to translate words. One 
must be aware of their idiomatic value within the receptor language: 

But he who would make a truly English translation of a foreign 
book must not only select the right nouns, adjectives, and verbs, 
insert the suitable prepositions and auxiliaries, and triumph (if he 
can) over the seductions and blandishments of idioms with which 
he has been familiar from his infancy, but which, though forcible 
or beautiful with other surroundings, are, for all that, part and parcel 
of that other language rather than of English: he has also to 
beware of connecting his sentences in an un-English fashion. 

Now a careful examination of a number of authors (in- 
cluding Scottish, Irish, and American) yields some interesting 
results. Taking at haphazard a passage from each of fifty-six 
authors, and counting on after some full stop till fifty finite verbs 

—i.e. verbs in the indicative, imperative, or subjunctive mood— 

have been reached (each finite verb, as every schoolboy knows, 

being the nucleus of one sentence or clause), it has been found 
that the connecting links of the fifty-six times fifty sentences are 
about one-third conjunctions, about one-third adverbs or relative 
and interrogative pronouns, while in the case of the remaining 
third there is what the grammarians call an asyndeton—no formal 
grammatical connexion at all. But in the writers of the NT nearly 
two-thirds of the connecting links are conjunctions. It follows 
that in order to make the style of a translation true idiomatic 

English many of these conjunctions must be omitted, and for others 

adverbs, etc., must be substituted. 
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Book Reviews 


The New Testament, An Expanded Translation, 3 vols., by Kenneth 
S. Wuest. Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1956, 1958, 1959; pp. 320, 248, 284. 
$10.50. 


With the publication of the third volume Dr. Wuest brings to com- 
pletion his expanded translation of the New Testament, begun in 1956 
with the publication of vol. I, The Gospels. This first volume was reviewed 
in this journal by Dr. J. Harold Greenlee, 1 and the reader is referred 
to his review, inasmuch as the present reviewer would agree in toto with 
Dr. Greenlee’s observations. 

To review such a work as this becomes a difficult task because of 
the uneven and heterogeneous nature of the material. Some of Dr. Wuest's 
translations are good: vivid, sharp and fresh, they bring out with clarity 
and force the meaning of the original. Consider, for example, Ro. 12:6-8: 


Having therefore gifts differing according to the grace given us, 
whether that of prophecy, prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith; or serving, exercise that gift within the sphere of service; or 
teaching, within the sphere of teaching; or he who exhorts, within 
the sphere of exhortation; the one who distributes of his earthly 
possessions, in the sphere of an unostentatious simplicity; the one 
who is placed in a position of authority, with intense eagerness and 
effort; the one who shows mercy, with a joyous abandon. 


But the merit of this passage, and of others that could be cited, 
is nullified by the consistent inconsistency (if the oxymoron be allowed) 
which Dr. Wuest displays, veering all the way from a wooden, wrong- 
headed literalness to wildly extravagant paraphrases. 

As an example of the former one may cite his habit of constantly 
translating aorist participles by a periphrastic past participle, in English, 
making for a clumsy and stilted style. So in Acts 28:8b we read: *... into 
whose presence Paul having come and having prayed, having laid his 
hands upon him, he healed him.’ The mariners’ point of view is literally 
rendered in Acts 27:27: ‘the sailors began to suspect that some land 
was drawing near to them’. The long, unwieldy single sentence in Eph. 
1:3-14 is literally reproduced in English by a sentence of 35 lines 
(338 words)! 

The author makes a virtue out of reproducing Greek word order 
by claiming that faithfulness in translation demands that the word order 


of the original be copied. So he says: “This translation... follows the 
Greek order of words in the sentence, placing the emphasis where the 
inspired writer put it...” (vol. I, p. 13). This, however, is precisely 


not the case: in order to reproduce the emphasis of the Greek, in its 
order of words, one must, more often than not, alter the order of words 
in English. 

On the other end of the scale Wuest indulges in lengthy and rambling 
paraphrases which give us more of an insight into the translator's way 


1 The Bible Translator, vol. IX (January, 1958), 42—44. 
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of thought than into the original author's meaning. Notice the translation 
of Acts 17:18a: 


And some went to saying, What would he desire to be saying, 
granted he was able to say anything, this ignorant plagiarist, picking 
up scraps of information here and there, unrelated in his own thinking 
and passing them off as the result of his own mature thought? 


Does any one seriously suppose that in his use of the single Greek 
word spermologos the author of Acts meant what the last twenty-seven 
words of the English sentence take it to mean? In Acts 16:7 the imperfect 
epeirazon ‘they attempted’ is rendered ‘by a trial-and-error method they 
kept on attempting to discover whether it was right’; in I Jn. 3:12 esphaxen 
‘he slew’ becomes ‘he killed . . . by severing his jugular vein’. One wonders 
where the translator gained knowledge of the additional gory details 
of Abel's death (cf. vol. III, p. 192). 

This inconcinnity of style becomes all the more irritating in light 
of the author's reiterated claim that his work ‘is all pure translation work, 
no interpretation or paraphrase added’ (vol. I, pp. 35-36, et passim). 
All translation is interpretation, and the translator's task is faithfully to 
interpret, in his own language, the original author's meaning. Even the 
veriest tyro in the art of translation should know this rudimentary principle 
and be guided by it. Were the reproduction of the word order of the 
original a guarantee of fidelity, then the most faithful translation would 
be an interlinear. This, however, is certainly not the case. 2 

Another of the author's unwarranted assumptions that needs correcting 
is the notion that a word has an ‘original and pure meaning, unadulterated 
by the addition of other ideas imposed upon it by the context in which 
it has been used’ (vol. III, p. 58). There just isn’t any such thing; a word 
does not exist in vacuo, but assumes meaning only in the context in 
which it is used. A word used in communicating meaning between two 
or more rational human beings has precisely that meaning its user imposes 
on it (even though there be distortion or loss of meaning in the process 
of communication). A word's etymology, as set forth in a dictionary, 
is rarely, if ever, a true index of the word's meaning in the living context 
in which it appears. A dictionary is a sort of museum, exhibiting dead 
specimens from the past: language and communication are a living process, 
and the living word bears just about the same relation to the dictionary 
specimen as a living man does to a dissected cadaver in the medical 
laboratory. This is not to deny the validity or usefulness of the dictionary; 
it is to see it in its proper light. 

One boggles at the addition of interpretive phrases and paraphrases 
which attempt to press the doctrine and theology of the New Testament 
documents into the procrustean bed of the translator's own doctrine 
and theology. So the Trinity is gratuitously introduced into Acts 2:23; 
the Christian concept of eternal life is added to the quotation of Ps. 16:11 
in Acts 2:28. One would suppose that some typographical device would 
have been employed to enable the reader to distinguish between the 
author's own interpretive additions and the text itself. But the brackets 


2Cf. the review of an interlinear New Testament in The Bible Translator, vol. X 
(January, 1959), 41—43. 
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used to enclose such additions are also used to enclose parenthetic clauses 
which are part of the original text (cf., for example, the parenthetic 
statement in Acts 1:15). So the unwary reader might suppose that the 
additions to I Peter 1:12, or to Rev. 21:3 (to pick out only two from 
among a very large number) are part of the New Testament text. 

The whole work is so informed—not to say vitiated—by a particular 
doctrinal and theological point of view that one must practically agree 
with the translator's theology in order to use his translation. Particularly 
instructive are such passages as II Thess. 2:3 (cf. vol. III, pp. 57-59), 
I Thess. 4:17 (cf. vol. III, pp. 44-45), and Heb. 5:17 (cf. vol. III, p. 115). 
In Acts 19:2 the aorist participle pisteusantes is translated, “The Holy 
Spirit, did you receive Him as a result of your initial act of faith?’ (italics 
mine). In vol. II, p. 13, Wuest defends this translation by posing two 
unreal alternatives, and justifies his own particular doctrinal interpretation 
by an appeal to what he calls ‘the rule of Greek syntax’, as follows: 
"The rule of Greek syntax here is that the ground of the action in the 
verb is found in the participle. That is, the act of receiving the Holy 
Spirit has its cause in the act of believing. That settles the matter. This 
translation and interpretation is just as sure as the mathematical rule 
which says that two and two make four. This is an illustration of the 
scientific accuracy with which this expanded translation has been 
produced.’ Apart from the author’s commendable modesty one must 
bluntly say that there is no such rule of Greek syntax which demands 
his particular interpretation. It may well be that ei pneuma hagion elabete 
pisteusantes; means ‘Did you receive the Holy Spirit because you 
believed?’ But this meaning is not at all required by any rule of Greek 
syntax, and were this the meaning intended the author certainly chose 
a highly ambiguous way of expressing it. Surely the Greek means simply 
‘Did you receive the Holy Spirit when you believed?’ There is not, in the 
the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures (vol. III, p. 178). This is surely 
worthy of the Athenians of Paul’s day (Ac. 17:21)! 

As expected one finds here the popular, but wrong, explanation of 
the contradiction between ‘they heard the voice’ in Acts 9:7 and ‘they 
did not hear the voice’ of Acts 22:9 (cf. vol. I, p. 20; vol. II, p. 14). 
Applying the rule that ‘voice’ in the genitive case means only the sound 
and not the sense of the words to Acts 22:7 would make Paul say of 
the Damascus road experience ‘} heard the voice as a sound but did not 
understand the words...’ (cf. likewise the identical form in Peter's 
statement in Ac. 11:7). But the genitive of ‘voice’ in 22:7 means exactly 
the same as the accusative in 26:14 ‘I heard (and understood) a voice... 

One more objection should be raised. Constantly the translator 
attempts to justify his particular brand of English by saying that thus 
the reader will be jolted out of his ordinary lack of perception in reading 
the Scriptures and become aware of the meaning of what he reads. 
Granted that this may be so. Does this, however, justify the bizarre and 
exotic English that confronts us in this New Testament? Who ever 
says, “They began to be throwing the cargo overboard’ (Ac. 27:18)? 
Why not say “They began to throw the cargo overboard’ if the inchoative 
aspect of the imperfect epoiounto is to be stressed? And consider Jas. 5:12: 
‘,.. Stop the practice of putting yourselves under oath, neither by the 
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heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other oath, but be letting your Yes 
be Yes and your No be No...’ Does the attempt at meaningful trans- 
lation justify this disregard of so many canons of good English usage? 
Surely Hilaire Beloc was right in saying that ‘the translated thing should 
read like a first-class native thing.’ : 

One must conclude that Dr. Gasesien’s conclusion, in reviewing vol. I 
of this work, is not only justified but eminently fair. 


Robert G. Bratcher 


Illustrated Dictionary of Bible Manners and Customs, by A. Van Deursen; 
illustrated by J. de Vries. London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1958, 
12/6d.; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, $2.50. 


Translators are often perplexed when they are faced with the problem 
of accurately rendering some detail from the natural, social, or religious 
life of Palestine. They may have read it all their lives in their own Bibles 
without stopping to visualize it or find out its precise definition. They 
may have a fairly good idea of it, but be faced with the fact that, in 
the country in which they are working, no closely corresponding object 
or practice exists. 

It is, therefore, vitally important that a translator should know exactly 
what he is attempting to reproduce. Bible dictionaries supply information, 
but these are not always available, and the required facts are not always 
easily extracted. Commentaries often have not the space to devote to 
detail of this nature. A book of comparatively modest compass, which 
can be easily consulted for enough information but which does not 
overburden the translator, is therefore and aid of real value. 

The book under review is of such a nature. Originally written in 
context, any indication that the cause-effect relation between the reception 
of the Holy Spirit and the believer's act of faith is a point of issue here. 

A characteristic example of Wuest’s theological presuppositions is 
his statement that the use of /aled and not /egé in II Pe. 1:21 proves 
Dutch and published in 1951, it was felt that it would be useful to the 
larger public that could be reached through English. It consists of 142 
pages, including very adequate indexes and a good bibliography. The 
main part of the book has a page of text on the left, with a page of 
illustration to match it on the right. There are 59 double pages of this 
nature, with a number of subjects extending over more than one opening. 
Sample subjects are: houses, agriculture, dress, transport, weapons, trees, 
animals, the Temple, idolatry, and coinage. Most of the diagrams and 
illustrations are lettered, and explained in the letter-press. 

The work has been inexpensively produced on a rather rough paper, 
so that the line drawings are not outstanding for beauty of reproduction. 
They are, however, useful and clear, which is what the translator needs. 
Similarly the descriptions have not the fullness of, for example, the Two 
Books on Bible Botany reviewed in the January 1959 issue of The Bible 
Translator, but in most cases they will give the translator the answer 
to his question. When he does require fuller information, his Translations 
Department can always help him. H. K. Moalton 


* Hilaire Beloc ‘On Translation’, The Bible Translator, vol X (April, 1959), 83—100. 
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To All Nations, by Dorothy Heiderstadt. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 1959. 


How the Bible came to the People is the subtitle of this book on the 
lives and labors of twelve Bible translators, including such well-known 
names as Wycliffe, Luther, Tyndale, Coverdale, Carey, Judson, and 
Moffatt, and such lesser-known men as Hans and Paul Egede, of Green- 
land, John Williams, of the South Pacific, and Hiram Bingham, of Hawaii. 

Writing for young people, the author's lively and charming style, 
with highly dramatic effects, brings these men to life as she vividly 
describes their travels, difficulties, persecutions and the deep abiding 
devotion that moved each and all to translate the Bible into the language 
of the people with whom they worked. Miss Heiderstadt is to be praised 
and thanked for her fascinating account of the work of these translators. 
No praise is high enough for this book, which should find its place 
on the shelves of church libraries, and church schools, as well as in the 
hands of young people (and adults, as well). 


Robert G. Bratcher 
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